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CHAPTER XV. : tains, in fur ruder forms; but this, breaking on 
Amy was received by the host and hostess with} her in the midst of that whirling crowd, so 
much consideration; but the novelty of what she ; deliciously cool and quiet, seemed fairy-land. 
felt to be an important presentation was lost in} ‘Oh, how could this be done? It seems cut 
wonder at all she saw. < from the living rock; and the water—for it is 
“*Will you dance with me now? It is arranged ; water—by what witchcraft did they bring it 
that you may,” said her companion, in a low there?” she said, looking at her companion. 
caressing voice. ‘The music seems to challenge “By the witchcraft of money,’’ answered 
us to begin.” Moulthrop. 
Amy was startled: she had almost forgotten ‘But money alone cannot do all this. There 
that Mrs. Norton’s brother was by her side, or } must be intellect, genius.” 
that she had thought of dancing at all. ““Which money can purchase, and even inspire. 
“No,” she said; “not yet. All this bewilders } Labor, intellect, capitul—these are the levers by 
me. I want to see everything more closely— { which the world is moved: each of them is 
now it is only one grand picture, full of light, } strong, but, concentrated, they are invincible.” 
and familiar things made wonderful. Let us Amy was bewildered. She had thought very 
luok at the stalls one by one—sce how the people } little of the forces that keep humanity in motion, 
crowd around them. Is not that a sound of? as tides answer the revolving carth, and in all 
running water I hear through the pauses in the \ that bustle of gayety it was impossible to grasp 
music? But it is impossible, of course.” }an idea so comprehensive. Indeed, it seemed a 
“Not impossible in these enginecring days. } little out of place; so, without a reply, she began 
The dancers are beginning,” bo said, ‘to drown } to move forward, glancing in at sume sylvan 
all noises but those of the band; but I think there } picture as she went—lere a tower of tangled 
was a faint bell-like tinkle of water somewhere { oak-bougls, there maple-branches reofing some 
this way.’ woodJand-nook as if a warm sunset was passing 
Amy clasped both hands over her companion’s } through them. Before one stall she paused with 
arm. The floor was now covered with waltzefs, } a little cry of surprise, for the small enclesure 
and some of them whirled close by. seemed brimming over with light. In front of it 
At last they found themselves standing before { were two noble sunflower-trees in full blossom. 
one of the stalls, where they heard the ripple } The sides of the stall were covered with golden- 
and saw the flash of water that had been Ict into { rod, that still bloomed in sliady places: so 
the barn from some mountain spring, where it { arranged, branch upon branch, that they seemed 
helped to form a wild grotto of ferns and creeping { covered with fretted gold. 
vines, all exquisitely fresh and green save where These beautiful flowers, gathered in tufts as 
the red berrics dropped down a vine, or a cloud } graceful as ostrich-plumes, curved into a cornice 
of dull color came up from tufts of buck-horn } at the top, and hedged in a ceiling of wild aster 
moss that covered the bottom like gray sand. flowers, that paved it with their delicate purple 
Over the hay-rack fell a tiny cascade of water, } blossoms; a small chandelier of carrots, with 
broken into a thousand threads, like the tangled } their delicate and lace-like leaves turned down- 
strings of a harp, that broke and flashed and { ward in a thick garland, and their bulbs cut half 
shot diamond sparks into the light with faint {awny, where each spike was finished with a 
ripples of music, and were lost in a great bed cf} burning candle, swung down from this ceiling 
velvet moss, green og o bank of emeralds, that { of wild flowers, 
filled the manger, and sloped down to the floor; Other woodland flowers, such as blossom latest, 
as if it grew on the broken face of a cliff. or are cherished out of season in greenhouses, 


Amy had seen such caves as this in the moun- { were mingled thickly with the fresh grass that 
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filled the hay-rack ; and the manger was heaped } Oh, now look at him while he feathers his crest 
with them till it looked like an embankment of? at you. One would think he understood what 
violets on which the sun wus shining. you have been saying.” 

Young Moulthrop wa’ getting weary of Amy's “Perhaps he will understand what I mean by 
keen admiration of these rural pictures, in which ; this,” said Moulthrop, gathering a couple of roses 
he took but little real interest; all the more ; from the manger, and twining their stems together. 
because a most exhilarating waltz was whirling; The bird hopped down from his perch, and 


the dancers almost to his feet. stood on the fluor, watchful and seemingly angry ; 
«Come, let us dance,” he said, in a caressing ; but when he saw the roses given to Amy, he flew 
whisper. ‘You promised me.” + back again, watched her as she fastened them 
“Yes, yes—I know; but not just yet. There $ to her waist, and then, as if sutisfied, cried: 
is something we have not seen.” 3 @ Hurrah!” 


Amy had caught sight of two palm-trees in? ‘Now,’ suid Moulthrop, “a new dance is 


front of a stall, their stems forming slender } commencing. We must not lose that.” 

pillars, their tops curving into a graceful frieze. i Amy took his arm. To her this first dance was 
From withia came a warm glow ef tropical } a terrible ordeal; in very terror she had avoided 
flowers; delicate imaide-nhair-ferns covered the; it as loug as possible. She had learned to dance 
walls, and over their tremulous spray fell orchids } among her schoolmates in a superficial way, but 
feeding their blossoms on air. had never undertaken a round dance with a male 

The rack was twined in and out with cactus-? partner before. How would she acquit herself? 
“vines, from which great crimson flowers, all Moulthrop felt her hand tremble, and paused 
aglow down to their purple hearts, fell in pro-/ a moment between the two palm-trees, and gently 
fuse gorgeousness. The manger was heaped up / threw his arm around her waist. 
with roses: jacyueminots, Marshal Neals, and a7 “Come back—come back!’ called the parrot, 
host of less queenly flowers, that loaded the air from hiy perch. ‘Come back!” 
with fragrance, ug it swept through the door. ; Tam very much ashamed to say it of a creature 

From the centre of the ceiling fell a gilded * go beautiful, and in such society ; but there was 
chain, attached to a cross-bar of the same metal, something very sailor-like in the ending of his 
on which a cockatoo, crested like a king and; fierce eall, and, what was worse, Amy almost 
prouder than any peacock, swung in an idle; laughed at it; but fell back into her fright again 
lordly way, as if he felt. himself monarch of that ; when Moulthrop tightened his arm and swung 
tiny palace, and compelled to do its honors. her into the whirl of dancers. 

“Come in,” he said, in a voice that seemed 4 For a moment her feet scarcely touched the 
human, softly spreading his great canary-colored ; floor; then, thrilled by the music, and half 
wings till the deep golden color under them was } delirious in the whirl of motion, she gave her- 
visible. ‘‘Come in. How do youdo? Good-3 self up to the guidance of her partner, who 
morning.” See how we dance!” ‘ almost entirely supported her by his arm, whirled 

Amy was delighted. She had never scen ‘her movements into his own, whispering soft 
anything compared with this superb creature in} words of encouragement as he flew. 
her life. Indeed, few people ever had; for it was Thus, once or twice, she circled the room, a 
a marvel among birds, and it seemed to her must } creature entranced. Then, inspired hy the music 
ever be withont. mate. She stepped into the stall, } and less dizzy from the motion, she lifted her 
and lifted her hand caressingly toward the beau-} head, revealing a face flushed and glowing with a 
tiful creature, who bent. his head to her touch, flut- 3 new delight; her tread upon the floor was firm, 
tering his wings; but when Moulthrop followed, ¢ but light as the tonch of a bird's wing. She felt 
he curved his neck haughtily and swung back till } herself dancing like the others, and the thought 
his bar was almost. lost among the cactus-vines. $ fred-her with triumph. 

“Hurrah?” he cried out, hoarsely. ‘‘ Hurrah ! i Mrs. Burbank Norton, who stood by Seth Hale 
Go away—go away!’ ‘Yhen swinging back till} near the entrance of the fern-cave, saw this face 
the bar wis almost on a level with Amy's shoul- : beaming with delight as the young man whirled 
der, he folded his wings, drew himself up, and; by her, and catching his glanco, looked down on 
with his head on one side regarded the young ; her fan and smiled. 





man with an angry gleam in his eyes. ; : 

«The bird is right. Why waste such music on } CHAPTER XVI. 
an Australian parrot? He will shock you with; Sera Hate did not feel himself quite at home 
some of his sailor slang if we stay.” ‘ at this barn-party. Many years aco he mizht have 


“No, no; he is wonderful—he is superb. } enjoyed the bustle and rustiv abandon of an old- 
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man. 























fashioned lusking, though married people seldom { think more highly of your Burbank than I do. 
went tothem; but this, as ho said to himself, was j Nothing can be more liberal than his letters: they 
neither one nor the other. Instead of a asotoud give me full authority to advance all the money 
double-shuffie, ending with a circular flourish of } you want. No matter bow much it amounts to, 
the feet, the dancers whirled by him in pairs, ; he will be prepared to pay it back two-fold: 
round and round with the music, like the waves ; these are his very words. Not that I mean to 
of a whirlpool, that made him dizzy. Now and exact more than dollar for dollar; but your hus- 
then he caught a glimpse of Amy's face, radiant ; band is what you call chivalric in offering it.” 
with enjoyment. She was no longer anxious or ‘Indeed, he has a noble soul—so devoted, 80 
timid. Like a young bird trying its wings, she { confiding, so—’ 

rejoiced in the motion, and scarcely paused to Here Mrs. Burbank Norton must have felt tears 
draw a panting breath before she was ready to; creeping into her eyes, us they were already 
plunge into the vortex aguin. subduing her voice; for she lifted her fan to 

“‘T suppose you would not care to eee 


hide them, and Seth saw the lace that decorously 
said Mrs. Norton, in her quiet way, drawing close ; covered her bosom rise and fall, as if some tender 
to Hale. 


struggle of sentiment were going on beneath it. 
“Dance? What, I? Thank you. If you really ‘Now,’ she said, lowering her fan, with a 
call that dancing, I would rather be excused.” } deprecatory smile, ‘shall we move around? 
“Then let us circulate a little among the; That dear girl of ours is floating out of sight. 
company. I would like to introduce you to some Now the creature is enjoying herself!” 
of the best people; you'll probably meet many of; “Yes, she seems happy enough; but is she 
them again at Washington this winter. Several! going to dance with your brother all the time? 
railroad dignitaries are here, and you will find ; We used to change about, at balls, when I was a 
the mining interests well represented. These youngster. A handsome girl like my Amy didn't 
things are creeping rapidly into fashionable life. get much chance to have the sume partner more 
It gives 2 dash of speculation to our amusements { than once or twice in an evening.” 
that wiil interest you.” “Of course, of course; but she was not sure of 
“T reckon not. These fellows expect a man to 3 her steps, and I thought it hest that she should 
count millions by the twenties, at least, before | : try them first with Moulthrop. He was more 
they think him of much account; and I don’t} ‘ than kind to meet my wishes so frankly; under 
preiend to come up to that mark yet.” ‘ his guidance your Mauplier will gain courage 
“But you may. Money begets money,” - and self-confidence.’ 
answered the lady; “and I doubt very much if; While she was speaking, this self-sacrificing 
many persons here can count even millions with } gentleman came in sight. The waltz had termin- 
you, if the truth were known. Reputation is the ‘ ated with a crash of music, and he led Amy 
game as moncy, when you have all that you care } from the crowd—flushed, panting, and leaning on 
to use. The rest may os well exist in the} him with one arm, while she carried her train 
imagination as in fact. The idea is worth just { over the other carelessly, as if she had been the 
as much as the reality: compound interest is } belle of a dozen ball-rooms. 
indeed nothing, compared to the exaggerations ef} ‘ By George! she's smart enough,” said Hale, 
one’s friends.” speaking to himself in a low chuckling voice. 
“What a wiso little woman it is!’’ said Seth } ‘‘ How on earth did she get the swing of it, all 
Hale, looking down on the face lifted so carnestly {at once? These girls do beat all. 1 only wish 
to his. ‘And really, now, what a handsome } her grandmother could sce her—leaning on that 
creature you are, anyway. Do you know, I'm} good-looking young fellow’s arm, as if she had 
beginning to feel a sort of sneaking envy of Mr. } known him all her life.’ 
Burbank Norton? Curious, now, ain’t it—secing “Ob, papa! isn’t this delightful? Were you 








as he and I havo never met except by letter?” near? Did you see how well I danced? You 
Mrs. Burbank Norton put on o serious face, ; don’t know how easy it is to get the step!” 
and shook her head demurely. Amy was full of excitement. It scemed as if 


«« But those letters threw me so entirely on your $ nothing could fatigue her. The music had ceased, 
generosity. He had so much faith in your $ but still she was beating time with her feet upon 
chivalric honor, that I cannot accept even the $ the floor. 
most harmless compliment from you. The confi-$ They had paused before the stall guarded with 
dence of that noble creature is so perfect in me.’’ 3 tropical palms. The cockatoo was swinging back 

“Why, you didn’t think me in earnest?” said? and forth in the blaze of flowers, pausing now 
Seth, blushing lfke a school-boy. ‘You can’t; and then to dance on his perch. Mra. Norton, 
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who had not seen the bird before, was greatly 
surprised by the splendor of his plumage, and 
stepped into the recess to caress him. 

It. was quite impossible for this woman to feel 
herself within the range of human admiration 
without posing for effect: for art with her had 
become second nature. She took a position where 
the light fell so broadly upon the lace folded over 
her neck that its whiteness was enhanced by 
what seemed only intended for concealment. 
Thus the slope of her shoulders, as they merged 
into most beautiful arms, was just visible to the 
elbows, and without ornament of any kind to 
disturb its perfect symmetry. In her eagerness 
to attract the bird, she drew her long glove from 
one arm, and held up a hand sparkling with 
jewels as if to caress him. 

The bird clutched his bar viciously with both 
claws, and louked down upon her with gleaming 
eyes. 

“Pretty fellow! pretty darling!”’ she coaxed, 
still advancing her hand, but rather timidly. 

The cockatoo turned his head with a disdainful 
gesture that seemed absolutely human. 

“You're a fraud! you're a fraud!” he said, 
carelessly, as if some human instinct of scorn 
possessed him. 

Mrs. Burbank Norton was so used to admira- 
tion, that she could not comprehend the want of 
it, even in this strange beautiful thing. She 
gave a little forced laugh, changed her position, 
and once more attempted to smooth the crest that 
was rising ominously. 

‘© You precious beauty ! you—” 

These caressing words were broken by a scream. 
The bird had given her hand a vicious peck, and, 
tessing back his head, laughed hoarsely. 

Seth Wale joined in the laugh till the tears ran 
down his face. We did not think the peck of a 
bird of suflicient importance to call forth his 
sympathies: but when he saw that pretty woman 
regarding his merriment with tears in her eyes, 
he hushed it in shume and repentance. He took 
her hand in his. 

“The creature has hurt me,’’ she complained, 
with a look that went to Seth Hale’s heart. 

“There is blood upon it,” he said, folding the 
little hand in his palm. «I should like to wring 
the creature's ueck for it.”’ 

Mrs. Norton gave him a grateful look through 
her tears. 

“You're a fraud! you’re a fraud! 
eame ringing out from the recess. 

“Consarn the creetur!”’ exclaimed Hale, going 


Ha! ha!” 
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downright swearing. ‘It’s enough to make a 
man strike his own grandmother. But, after all, 
it’s only a bird. Supposing we go back a little 
way? There is water somewhere about.” 

Hale drew the wounded hand over his arm, 
still caressing it with his disengnged hand until 
they cume to the cave of ferns, into which gleams 
from tke lamps outside came and went like moon- 
light in the woods. 

Here Seth Hale gathered spray from the 
fountain in his palm, washed a drop of blood 

‘from that pretty hand, continuing the pleasant 
Laperation until it began to shiver with the cold. 
Then he wonld have bound it in the voluminous 
folds of his white handkerchief, but with a mur- 
mur of dissent she substituted a tiny fabric of 
gossamer-linen and Valenciennes lace, which she 
drew from her pocket, and managed to wind so 
daintily around her wounded fingers that they 
seemed buried in the leaves of a white poppy; 
then she prepared to enter the crowd aguin. 

Amy had refused to join with young Moulthrop 

iia the next dance. Something in the scene she 
had just witnessed checked the current of enjoy- 

ment that had set in so hilariously. For the first 

‘time, she saw her father so completely occupied 
with another person that he seemed to have for- 
gotten her. Even an attempt to understand this 

‘ bewildered her. The thought that this new world 
might hold other beings to whom the devotion 
hitherto appropriated by herself might be given 
brought a sting of jealousy with it. 

The air of tender gallantry with which this tall 
strong man regarded his companion surprised 
and alarmed her. What was there in the soft 
voice and appealing eyes of this woman, that 
could have wrought go great a change, not only 
in the plain frank manner of her father, but in 
her own feeling of respect for him? 

Amy did not express these feelings aloud; but 
took young Moulthrop’s arm, and followed the 
couple in silence, without even listening to the 
music that had thrilled her go only a few moments 
before. The young man was silent also. He 
understood the signs of an incipient flirtation, 
and had held his share in too many, for much 
astonishment at anything that micht present 
itself, even in the exclusivencss of a fashionable 
circle where marricd women did not hesitato to 
compete with debutantes for admiration, and 
were the most formidable rivals of the girls they 

é were supposed to chaperone. Of course the 
‘young man had no feeling of reproval for the 
{fascination the woman known as his sister was 


back to the original expressions of excitement {so adroitly throwing rround Seth Tule, but he 
used in the mountains before the descendants of ? did not quite comprehend her object, aud was 
our Puritan fathers found sufficient courage fur ‘ sufficiently bewildered by it, 
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“Your sister takes a long time in washing a/usatonce. The private theatricals that were to 
single drop of blood from ber hand,” said Amy, / come off week after next are to be crowded into 
with a signisicant curl of her lip, as she hulted / the next three days, and some of our people are 
before the fern-cave and looked in. +*I thought ‘ absent.” 
she was married.” “But how can I help you?” questioned Mrs. 

“And so she is,” answered Moulthrop; ‘to as’ Norton, graciously. “And why all this haste?’ 
fine a fellow as ever lived.” “We will answer your last question first,” 

“«Married women, in our part of the country, ’ broke in Mrs. Winstead, eagerly. “ We lave 
seldom go to balls—never with men who are not : had a play in rchearsal ever so long; but it bas 
their husbands.” ‘been difficult to get a building vroperly arranged 

“Ah, that belongs to the world you have left. {for its performance. Ilere is one already pre- 
Here, married ladics are the brightest ornaments { pared and ornamented, ready for use at an hour's 
of a ball-room. It would be hard for some of us? notice; but we must take advantage of it at once, 
poor fellows if they were to stay at home, like ¢ or our fairy-palace will fade away. We have but 
our grandmothers.’”’ ie put up a stage over yonder, where the musi- 

For one moment Amy's heart went back to the ? cians’ gallery is, and no finer theatre can be 
old woman who had spent her life on one hearth- $ imagined.” 3 
stone, where she was now left in dreary loneliness. § «That is a splendid idea,” said Mrs. Norton, 
A shade of sudness came over her face, and rested { entering into the subject with interest ; that is, 
there after Hale and his companion came out of $ if you have obtained the consent of our host.” 





the fern-cave. “Oh, all that is secured,’’ answered Mis3 
Clarkson, who was in her element among these 

CHAPTER XVII. theatrical difficulties. “The building will be 

“What! tired of dancing so soon?” said Mrs. } given up to us just as it is. Its adornments will 


Norton. “I did not know that you were waiting § last perfect three or four days at least, in this cold 

for us. Ah, here comes Miss Clarkson and Mrs. { weather; but some of our parts are not filled: we 

Winstead, with their heads full of private theatri- ¢ must find persons of quick study and cleverness 

cals, J think they have designs on our party.” 3 to accept them. It isin this that you can help 
The two Indies thug designated came up to $ us.” 

the group by the cave, smiling and full of} ‘Help you? What, I?” 

animation. Neither of them was young, and Mrs. Norton lifted up both hands in eager 

one—the taller and more imposing of the two— } protest, forgetting that her lace handkerchief 

was passing into middle-age, but with a dignity } was bound over one of them. 

of prexcnce that atoned for all loss of youth. In ‘Of course you can.” 


~ 





her the power of strong will, thoroughly devcl- “But I could not recite a dozen lines correctly.’ 
oped by industry, was personified. Beauty and ‘Oh, that is quite unbelievable.” 
natural grace she never had possessed; butin their $ «Indeed, indeed, I could not.” 


place, intelectual forces had gnined expression: A look of relief came upon Mrs. Winstead's 
and intense fecling, if not real, had been simulated ¢ face; she was beginning to tremble with fear 
so long that art had superseded nature. In every ; that the intense vanity of her friend might Icad 
sense of the word, this woman was an actress in / to the acceptance of a part for which she knew 
life, if not. upon the stage, and ambitious off it; ¢ her to be incompetent; but Miss Clarkson, better 
for instead of professional success, she had { trained, exhibited nothing but regret. 

aspired to social distinction, and to a marvelous “Of course, you could take it with the certainty 
degree had obtained it by her own dominating ; of a great success,’ she said, “It requires so 
power of will. This woman had, during several { many qualities that you possess—beauty, grace, 
seasons, retreated to the Berkshire Hills, drawn (an exquisite intonation of voice, a—’ 

there by such intellectual companionship as gave Mrs. Norton’s face was all aglow: finttery in 
acertain fame to the place; and no person could § any form or degree was so delightful to her that 
be found better calculated to unite intelligence {she hesitated to put a stop to the abundsnce 
with amusement than this woman, who united } flowing in upon her; but Mrs. Winstead came 
the powers of both in her own person. to her aid in absolute self-defense. 

“Ah, we have discovered you at last,” she ‘But the extreme modesty which always secks 
said, addressing Mrs. Norton, but turning her ; to bide these qualities in our sweet friend really 
clear gray eyes on Seth Hale with an approving {is an impediment that even your eloquence fails 
look. ‘* Never were two poor women more in sto conquer, dear Clarkson, But it is possible 
need of help: for a world of work has fallen on that her young friend here—" 


« 
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Amy flushed crimson, and drew back, exclaim- ; “*A little.” 
£ 





ing: 3 “Asa lover?” 
“No, no; I never did such a thing in my life. } Moulthrop bowed. 
I don’t know what it is.’ } Not so much that a little teaching might not 
“Oh, that is a great advantage,’ exclaimed } be very pleasant—if you could spare the time.” 
Miss Clarkson: ‘you will have so much less to} Miss Clarkson enjoyed the prompt audacity of 
unlearn. Have you a good study?” ) this speech with all the relish of a woman to 
Amy was bewildered. Migs Clarkson saw it, 3 whom commonplace compliments have lost all 
and laughed pleasantly. 3 zest in continued repetition. A dash of witty 
“1 mean, do you learn quickly ?” } impudence, answering to her own free address, 
«Oh, yes—that is, I think so.” { did not in the least discompose her. Instead of 
“Very well, then: you will accept a part I> rebuking the young man by word or gesture, she 
will select for you. Only you must give your ; broke into a mellow laugh that might have done 
whole mind to it. By the way, Mrs. Norton, ; credit to Lady Gay Spanker. 
what is the young lady’s name? I did not hear “It wouldn’t be worth while,” she said, as this 
distinctly.” laugh subsided; ‘there wouldn't be a gleam of 
«« Because you did not wait to be introduced,” 3 novelty about it. But assure yourself that 
answered Mrs. Norton, smiling—for she never: hitherto your teachers have been successful. I 
really laughed: ‘Miss Hale; the Honorable 3 shall select a part for you full of—” 
Seth Hale—the dearest friend of my husband. ‘‘Assurance,’ he broke in, with a low and 
Of course, like all the world, they have heard 3 pleasant laugh. 
of Miss Clarkson.” “Capability, I was about to say,’’ she rejoined, 
Amy shook her head: she had not yet learned } with an affected movement, full of graciousness, 
the art of looking a complimentary falsehood. that sometimes astonished those who thought her 
‘“No?”’ exclaimed Miss Clarkson, with a laugh > too pronounced for real elegance. ‘But we must 
that was heard through the music. ‘That is too 7 not retain you from all amusement here, in order 
delightful! Well, now that we are acquainted, / to prepare others to come. To-morrow we'll meet 
let us settle preliminarics. To-morrow, I will { and learn how to place our forces. The present 
come to your house—only first tell me where } duty is to inform our host that his generous offer 
it is.” is accepted. This grand building, with all its 
“Miss Hale is staying with me,” said Mrs.{ unique appointments, will make a wonderful 
Norton. theatre, and it shall not be our fault if it does 
“Ob, that simplifies things: you will help; not light up these New England hills famously 
about the dresses. She will look beautiful, at { before the week is gone. So be prepared, young 
any rate; but we must depend on you for such} lady; and you, my friend—lI feel assured that 
delicate touches ns nature does not Reoentine | you will be o great help.” With a sweeping 
for the stage—where so much real loveliness is? gesture of her hand, which took in the whole 
thrown away. Well, after breakfast to-morrow, § group, this remarkable woman disappeared in the 
1 will come to your pretty bird-cage, and we 3 crowd, accompanied by her companion. 








can take the business up seriously. Now, Mra. Amy followed her with wondering eyes. 

Winstead, introduce me to this new gentleman “An actress !’’ she said, with a touch of indig- 
that our friends think could be made available} nant scorn. ‘One of those women who play 
in case our Englishman fails us.’ charactors on the stage, that our ministers warn 


“T think Mrs. Norton can do that,” answered } us about?” 
the lady, who had been completely swept out of; Mrs. Norton amused herself with the prejudice 
sight by the energy and dash of her companion. } that fairly curled the girl's beautiful lips with 
‘‘Mr. Moulthrop, the gentleman you speak of, is } scorn. 
a connection of hers, I am informed.” “Is there anything very terrible about that?” 
“And so close at hand that I can present him 3 she said. 
at once,’’ Mra. Norton responded, beckoning her} ‘Terrible? A great many people think so— 
brother to come nearer. ‘Fate seems to have? papa among the rest: or he did once,” Amy 
thrown us in your wey, Miss Clarkson.’ faltered, meeting no response in her father’s face. 
The lady did not answer, but turned her eyes 3 On the contrary, his gray eyes were full of mer- 
with 3 bright searching glance on the young} riment. He was onjoying her perplexity. 
man, who underwent her scrutiny with smiling Amy was silenced for the moment. All the 
composure. Puritanice blood of her ancestors was in revolt. 
“Had any experience?”’ she questioned. Could it bea real theatre they had been speaking 
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of? Was it true that she had been asked to take He saw in Miss Clarkeon’s proposal an opening 
part in an entertainment that had always been ; to the object that had brought him to the Hills, 
represented to her as opening the very gates of ‘and resolved to aid her with all the ability he 
perdition? She looked at her father again, hop- f possessed, which was by no means inconsiderable: 
ing to see her own dismay in his face; but he } for somewhere in his life he had become better 
was exchanging smiles with Mrs. Norton. } acquainted with the stage than he was willing to 

“Oh, what would grandmamma say?” she ; admit in the aristocratic circle in which he was 
exclaimed, indignant, yet half crying. fast becoming a favorite. 

“She would shiver from head to foot—no 
doubt on that subject,’’ answered Hale, made 
serious by the girl's agitation; “but we've got 
outside of your grandmother's world, Amy, and 
must try to be like other folka. By-and-bye, you 
will find out that there isn’t any great harm in 
theatres—that is, such as gentlemen and ladica 
goto. Besides, this one the lady has been talk- 
ing about so glibly isn’t a real theatre, got up for 
money; but a sort of make-believe, where people 
of the first class in society act plays for the fun 
of it.” 

“Oh, not a real theatre,” repeated Amy, with 
a sigh of relief. 

‘©No; because the capacity of real actresses is 
not expected there,”’ said Mrs. Norton, with a sly 
emile. ‘In private theatricals, we only demand 
beauty, self-possession, and considerable liberty of 
taste in dress, with more freedom of attitude than 
is admissible in society. I respond to this: we 
give a leading amateur the most subtile admira- 
tion, a whirlwind of flowers, and swift social 
prominence, that places ber in the very heart | fell from the centre of the dome. Thus the ever- 
of her circle. Some ladies consider this worthy {increasing throng was flooded with light and 
of high ambition.” tumultuous with pleasant voices, the distant 

Amy was bewildered. She was so ignorant $ music, the flash of hurriedly-drawn corks, the 
of theatricals, that the great moral difference ; soft laughter of women, the hurry of men eager 
between performances given for mere amusement to serve them, carrying plates heaped with dain- 
and those enforced by the necessities of livelihood $ ties, glasses brimming with champagne, bon-bons 
failed to reach her limited iutelligence. sweeter than the fruit they represented, with 

“Then,” she said, ‘it is not a real theatre the } fire-crackers going off in the hearts of flowers, 
lady was so earnest about? She did not expect { and calling forth pretty screams of half-affected 
me to be an actress like herself?” surprise. 

“No, indeed,” answered Mrs. Norton, per- The bright confusion of this scene startled 
ceiving that she had carried her mystification far } Amy Hale, who had known little more than the 
enough. ‘No one expects that from an amateur. ; hospitality of an oyster-supper after some moun- 
Besides, Miss Clarkson is a lady of fine position, 3 tain sleigh-ride, or the elaborate tea-drinking of 
and no more of an actress than the rest of us.” $a quilting-party, to compare with it. That crowd 

‘¢T wonder what it is like?” thought the girl, ; of richly-arrayed ladies, seated in groups, with 
beginning to reconcile herself to an idea which napkins upon their laps, plates and forks in their 
did not include the wickedness of o theatre. } hands, talking, laughing, and daintily feeding 
«Something that would frighten me to death, I } themselves, surrounded by attendant gentlemen 
suppose; but then, the dread of dancing before { holding their bouquets, their glasses and fans, 
all these people did that. But how delightful it composed @ picture of luxurious confusion that 
was!” . disturbed the simplicity of her taste more than 

Young Moulthrop, who wae looking in the } it gave her pleasure. This transition from a prim- 
girl's face, saw all that was passing in her mind, } itive state of society to its extreme had been too 
and, wiser than his sister, allowed a dawning { sudden for entire enjoyment. She felt lost in the 


desire to gradually ew he: judices. wd. The glow, the warmth, made her dizzy. 
wre to gradually sweep away her prej oro glow, y. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

A MOVENENT in the crowd drew many of the 
dancers from the floor, and a broad current scon 
swept through it toward two large folding-doors 
that opened into the refreshment-tent—capecious 
enough to hold a regiment without crowding. 
Its broad dome of red cloth was striped with 
evergreen garlands, that were lost about six feet 
from the floor in a thicket of woven forest- 
branches, frost-tinted and gorgeous in their depth 
of coloring, through which the evergreens fell 
into entanglement, and formed a magnificent dado 
around the entire base of the tent. In this vast 
arbor, supper-tables were spread with one of 
those sumptuous banquets known only in their 
luxurious abandon in America. Rustic seats 
were scattered over the floor, occupied by various 
groups that came in from the ball-room, and 
broke into cliques as friends encountered friends 
and fraternized in joyous hilarity. 

A great wheel studded with burning lamps, 
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Moulthrop saw this, and led her to the first empty 
seat he could find. 

“You are tired: you have danced too much,” 
he said, bending over her. ‘I am to blame.” 

“*No, no. Only give me a glass of water,” 
she answered, making a strong effort to recover. 

Moulthrop went to one of the tables; but 
water was the only refreshment that could not 
be obtained. He came back with a glass pf 
champagne sparkling in his hand. 

Amy drank it off eagerly, scarcely conscious 
that it was not the water she had asked for. 

Moulthrop smiled; he saw that the color was 
coming back to her face. It gave him pleasure 
to see it deepen and glow: the girl had become } 
a study to him. Sbe seemed like some bright { 
wild bird that had’ been caught in its first flight 
from the woods. He brought some fruit for her, : 
and watched her eat it with a feeling of satisfac- | N 


The sight of this middle-aged homage, which its 
-} object returned with a passing smilo now and 
then, aroused all the alarm and bitterness that 
had disturbed the girl since that audacious bird 
had mingled so much truth with his rollicking 
profanity ; she made a gesture of impatience. 

“Shall I find Mrs. Norton, and tell her that 
you wish to go?” said Moulthrop. 

Amy took his arm. 

“T will go with you,” she said. “ Your sister 
is occupied, but my father seems out of place 
among so many young gentlemen. Le will be 
ready to take me home.” 

Mrs. Norton received the young people, when 
they approached her, with a scarcely percep- 
tible nod. She was at the height of a grand 
social success. The presence of an unusual 
number of Continental tourists, who happened 
to be among the Hills, had called forth a display 


tion, as if he had in fact been watching a bird’ of the one accomplishment in which she con- 


feed. Perhaps he was not altogether a good 
man; but he could appreciate tho fresh young 
life that had been cast in his way, and asked 
himself what she would become, six months from 
that time, under his sister’s care. 

«« By heavens !’’ he thought, “there is no need 
of her father’s wealth to reconcile any man to 
the idea of making this bright creature his 
wife. If she could only have been left with 
the old grandmother she talks so much of, it 
would be like making a pilgrimage inte some 
better world to seek and win her there.” 

Amy looked up and smiled faintly under the } 
young man’s earnest gaze. 


sidered herself pre-eminent; and just. then, she 
fancied herself the queen of o little court 
composed of this foreign element. Certainly, 
Mrs. Norton was not remarkable for many accom- 
plishments usnally crowded into the education of 
a debutante of the present day: she was neither 
& musician, an artist, nor o female savant. 
Indeed, she could not claim more than the ordi- 
nary amount of information or original ideas 
bestowed on the avcrage woman of society; but 
she certainly possessed 9 greater variety of Inn- 
guages in which to express them, and she was 
{using this power with wonderful volubility and 


d aerinniesa of «change, when the young people 


“If we could only go home now, I should like } {joined her, emphasizing her words with appro- 


it,” she said. 


“ Does the érowd disturb you so?” 

“The crowd? No, it was just as great before; 
we came here; but it seems to me that a breath 
of cool night-air would be pleasanter than any- 
thing just now. Where have they gone?” 

Amy arose from her seat and looked around, 
searching for her father. Some distance back in 
the crowd she saw Mrs. Norton in animated 
conversation with several gentlemen, who had 
crowded to offer her their attendance. She had 
accepted only a small plate of bon-bons, and 
crushed one of them now and then between her 
white teeth in the pauses of some forcign language 
she was speaking, in a voice far louder than her 
usual habit of expression permitted. 

Near the lady, and regarding her with evident 
admiration, such as can only be felt by a person 
profoundly ignorant of the subject to which his 

“mind aspires, Amy saw her father standing, 
‘close by the lady, with an air of appropriation 
and pride in all the display she was making. 


priate shrugs of the white shoulders and gestures 
of the hands when she spoke to a Frenchman, 
or flirting her fan, with all the subtile meaning 
of which that pretty instrument is capable in the 
hands of a Spanish woman, when a subject of 
Alfonzo came up and addressed her. 

Amy did not understand a word the lady was 
saying, but this abrupt change in her manner— 
the voice so gently monotonous in its low tones 
now raised and almost harsh —surprised and 
irritated her: all the more because her father 
was regarding the exhibition with unconcesled 
admiration, intensified by his ignorance of all 
that she was saying; for to him this power 
of speech seemed like the unfolding of some 
mysterious gift that could only be obtained by 
wonderful ability. He had seen just enough of 
life and books to comprehend the value of 
knowledge, and was ready to bestow any amount 
of homage on that which his own attainmente 
could not estimate at its proper worth. To him, 
this women, with her languages and pretension, 
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was a marvel of feminine genius, and her influ-‘ in the company is but small; but he is a man of 
ence on the men who surrounded her seemed ; energy, and has a seat in Congress: that is in 


only the result of it. 
such deep interest, that Amy’s approach failed to 
draw his attention; and she stood close to him 
some minutes, while he listened with beaming 
eyes and parted lips to the unknown tongue that 
seemed to fascinate his senses. 

Mrs. Norton was just then speaking in French, 
to a gentleman who stood with his head bent as 
if listening, and his eyes turned with a sidelong 
glance of enjoyment on Hale. Amy had that 
imperfect knowledge of the language which serves 
to run up an elaburate bill of extras in our 
fashionable schools; now and then she under- 
stood a few connected words in one sentence, 
and exercised her imagination to complete the 


He was watching her with } itself a fortune, if he knows how to use it.”’ 


Your 
How 


“Ah, that puts us all out to sea again. 
friend has his fortune to make; very well. 
is the young lady? Beautiful, eh ?”’ 

. “Beautiful? Ob, very.!"’ replied the lady, 
who maue a point of praising every woman 
under discussion, knowing very well that nothing 
is so sure to bring disappointment as over-praise, 
or to win a reputation for generosity in the 
speaker. ‘You will find her fresh as a rosebud, 
and delightfully original.” 

“ Piquant, eh?” 

“« Decidedly so.” 

Amy understood enough of this to set her cheeks 
in a glow and her eyes on fire. She reached out 


rest. Something that Mrs. Norton was saying } her hand, and touched her father’s arm. 


drew her attention closely. 
“Another of my adorers?” said the lady, with 


asmile. “Qh, no; such things are forbidden to} 


me, in these days. Ladies in America obtain no 
freedom by marriage but are rather expected to 
give up all they had as girls. 


is the bosom-friend of the absent one—connected } 


with him in mining-operations, and all that. 


“ Father, it is late: I wish to go.”’ 

Hale started, and shook off her hand. 

“The lady is occupied with her friends; we 
must wait,’’ he said. 

Mrs. Norton heard Amy’s voice, and turned a 


This gentleman } swift look of approbation on Hale. 


“The dear child is tired,” she said, in her 


Iie} sweet patronizing way, which stung the girl to 


has just brought me his daughter from the Green | fresh anger. ‘‘ We will go now, I think.” 


Mountains, whom I cannot refuse to chaperone.} Moulthrop drew the girl’s arm within his own. 
I shall depend a little on my foreign friends to} His handsome face was flushed, and you could see 
help me in placing her.” ‘ by the strain upon his lips that he was pressing his 

“Is the mining-gentleman rich? Something tecth together. Still he said nothing, but made 
depends on that, you know. The dot in America ; the best of his way through the crowd, following 
should be enormous,” rejoined the Frenchman, : IJale and Mrs. Norton—who made a scene of 
still with his eyes on Seth Hale. ‘We have just } elaborate leave-taking, whispered adieus as she 
begun to understand what o ‘bonanza’ means. ; went, and left the barn-party among the most 


How much will monsieur count?" 


‘That is uncertain as yet, I fear. His share 
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popular women who had adorned it that night. 
[To BE CoNTINUED.] 
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BY CHARLES J. 


I near it, throngh the nights so long, 
Out on the stairway nigh, 

Tick off, with measured beat and strong, 
The moments as they die. 


A Mentor, telling through the years, 
As if some househuld-ghost, 

Of joy and grief, of hopes and fears, 
The living and the lost! 


In its old home, on guard it stood 
A century and more. 

And saw brave deeds by field and flood, 
And booted gneets at door. 


Knew births and deaths, and tears and song, 
And children’s prattle sweet, 

And maidens coy, and lovers strong, 
And duinty dancing feet. 


PETERSON. 





The stolen kiss, the wedding gay, 
The bride in bow’r and hall. 
And then re war, in wild array, 

And ruin over all! 


To watch it strike, guests long since dead— 
The high, the brave, the fair, 

Great Washington himeclf, ‘tis said— 
Have paused upon the stair. 


On Christmas-Eves, or when the Year 
Made end, in merry rout; 

The maddest reel stopped short, to hear 
Ie midnight strokes ring ont. - 


But now it finds another home. 
Time! give it a new birth. 

Dear faithful clock, for lives to come, 
Be guardian of our hearth. 
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PRUDENCE RUTHERFORD. 


BY ADDIE F. VANKOUVER. 








Guy Carleton, who is just crossing the bridge, 
is arrested by the sight. A very handsome man 
he is, and faultlessly dressed, from the tips of 
his slender boots to the tie of his cravat. He 
is rich also, and well educated: has traveled 
in Europe, and is a great matrimonial prize, in 
society at least. 

“Ah!” he says, eagerly. ‘‘What a beauty! 
As innocent as a child, she seems, too, yet as self- 
possessed and gracious as a woman. I must see 
more of her,’’ for Guy had never hada whim 
even that had not been gratified. 

He crossed the bridge as he spoke, and boldly 
asked the miller, who was just coming out, if he 
could be accommodated with board and lodging 
for a week or so. 

‘You see,” he said, coolly, ‘I wish to make 
some sketches in the neighborhood.” 

Mr. Rutherford turned, and looked into the 
young man's face with grave anxious scrutiny. 

«And who is thee, friend?’ he asked at last. 

“Guy Carleton, of Carleton Place,’’ answered 
VERHEAD, the sky had that distant far-, the other, with a proud uplifting of his head. 
away aspect peculiar to the last days of summer.) ‘You have probably heard of my family, at 
The old mill, with its mossy wheel now silent, ' Teast.” 
looked as if it had been asleep for centuries. The | ‘The old man knew the name well. He reflected 
Pigeons stood on the eaves of the barn, motionless } for a moment, and then replied. 
in the sunshine. { ‘Thee can come, if the women-folks have no 

A little bridge crossed the tiny river, that, ‘ objection. I will ask my grandaughter. Prue! 
babbling between grassy banks, flowed past the } Come hither, child,” he said, addressing the girl, 
mill, and on to the miller’s quaint house beyond. } who still stood in the doorway. 

Here dwelt John Rutherford, the miller, an old} Guy wondered, all at once, what made him so 
man, 6 Quaker, with no one to keep him company nervous. ‘‘ Will the decision be favorable?’ he 
+ 








except his maiden housekeeper, Dorothy Hopple, ‘ said to himself, with some anxiety. 

and his grandaughter Prue. A thrifty little per-: It was favorable. Prue thought it would bea 
son the latter is, as we can see at a glance, as she change to have a stranger in the house, and 
stauds near the open door, in her neat brown ; assented at once. - 

dress, with its dainty white collar and cuffs, and ‘* He can have the east room, grandpa; none of 
her soft brown hnir hanging in one heavy braid, ; us use it, thee knows,’ she said, in her quiet way; 
with a tiny knot of scarlet ribbon, like an impris- i then added, turning to Carleton: ‘ Will thee go 
oned oak-leaf, autunm-colored, at the end. She ; there now, or wait till after dinner? Dinner is 
has come to call her grandfather to dinner. | just ready.” 
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“Deuced odd fashion, this,’’ said Guy to him-; ‘My lines have fallen in pleasant places.’ I 
self, as he watched his little hostess, as with ‘ wonder what part of the house holds that dainty 
meekly-clasped hands and bended head she ; little piece of demureness I fell in love with yes- 
listened to'her grandfather's blessing: ‘having terday? Now, whem the old man talks, J remem- 
dinner somewhere along where breakfast ought : ber what some wiseacre said once, about someone 
to be. How demure she looks !’’ ‘ *thee-ing and thou-ing, at a rate that would have 

When the meal began, Guy talked as only he ; made Lindley Murray turn in his grave’; but 
could, till Miss Dorothy, who presided, ‘thanked ; from Miss Prue’s rosy lips—well, somehow it 
her lucky stars’? that she had had the fore- | upsets a fellow to—ha! ha! Wouldn’t my lady 
thought to tie her best pink ribbon about her ; mother and Aunt Helen be amazed to see me rush- 
ing around at this rate. 
‘And I don’t believe my 
fairy is down yet, either, 
for it isn’t more than six 
o'clock. However, I'll get 
up and see.’ 

Pausing 1 moment be- 
fore the open kitchen- 
door, on his way to the 
‘* best room,” to which his 
position as a guest con- 
demned him, he saw Dor- 
othy, minus the pink rib- 
hons, busy over the tire, 
cooking, and Prue, envel- 
oped in an enormous white 
apron, and her pretty arms 
bared to the elbow, as 
intent upon mixing the 
muffins for breakfast. 

‘“‘ Has thee finished yet, 
Dorothy?’ she was say- 
ing. ‘For these are right, 
I think, and it is almost 
time for breakfast. I won- 
der if friend Carleton is 
awake. It would be well, 
Dorothy, for thee to ring 
the bell immediately, so 
that he may have a little 
more time.”’ 

There was no way of es- 
cape; so, coming forward a 
little, Carleton said, easily: 
“The kitchen looks so 
cosy: may I come in, un- 
til breakfast is ready ?”’ 
faded ringlets, and rub a little flour over the} Prue gave him one startled little glance, and 
wrinkles in her cheeks. Nor was she the only } blushed; then, pulling down her sleeves, said, 
one interested; for, looking up, she saw Prue, ; simply : 
her dinner quite forgotten, her great brown eyes} ‘‘If thee pleases. Breakfast will be ready 
fastened on Guy’s face, and her ripe red lips ‘goon. I am sorry to have kept thee waiting.” 
apart, as she listened to the wonderful tale that i At breakfast, Guy found his way straight to the 
he was telling them of Egypt and the Holy Land. } miller's heart, with his pleasant genial manners. 

“ Heigh ho!” yawned Carleton, the next morn- ; Prue left them still talking, and went to array 
ing, raising his lazy head from the snowy pillow } herself for meeting—for it was Sunday. She 
on which it had been reposing. ‘ Heigh ho! } soon reappeared, in her drab-silk bonnet. 
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“ T cannot go with 
thee this morning, 
Prue,’ said her 
grandfather; “for 
the way is long, thee 
knows. But perhaps 
our good friend here 
would like to accom- 
pany thee.”’ 

And so Guy Carle- 
ton, the fastidious 
man of the world, 
went through the 
fields, and along the 
lanes, with quiet lit- 
tle Prue beside him, 
to the homely meet- 
ing-house—and did not deem it a hardship, 
either. 

Days passed—even weeks—and still Guy 
lingered at the miller's.. His portfolio was 
crowded; and though he was but little given 
to repetition, there was one thing common to all 
his sketches: and that was Prue. 

There was a sketch of the old mill-wheel, then 
one of the mill, with Prue in her brown dress, 
feeding the pigeons: of the quaint house, with 
the same light figure in the doorway; the bridge, 
with Prue’s brown eyes aboye it, looking down 
into the water; a meadow-scene, with a little 
gray-clad figure, on her way to ‘‘meeting,”’ in 
the foreground. Somehow, however well he 
sketched a scene, it looked to him ‘‘ weary, stale, 
and unprofitable,’ until, somewhere, he had 
placed little Prudence Rutherford in it. 

**T wonder,” she said, one day, ‘‘ why friend 
Carleton never shows us his sketches: I would 
like to see them. Wouldn't thee, grandpa?’ 

««T have, child,” was all he said, with a quiet 
laugh to himself. 

The autumn-leaves were beginning to drift over 
the summer’s flowers, when, one day, Prue was 
sitting on the edge of the woods beside the little 
river, not far from the mill, lost in a reverie, the 
cause of which, as yet, she little suspected— 
though the image of Guy Carleton, which con- 
tinually obtruded in it, would have warned one “Yes, Miss Prue,” he said, laying it in her 
more experienced. Suddenly Guy himself came } lap. ‘But it doesn’t do you justice.” 
up, and for the twentieth time asked leave to} “Thee has flattered me. I am not half as 
sketch her, as he threw himself on the grass at pretty as this,’ was her reply, looking down at 
her feet. In a few minutes he was busy with ° jt, half pleased, half bashful. 
his peneil. } “Yes, by Jove! you are,” he said, in his old 

But, after awhile, he flung it impatiently aside, ; impetuous way; and then stopped, startled at 
with a half-suppressed exclamation of disgust at | the pained reproachful glance she gave him. 
his incompetency. {She did not reply, but rose, and walked toward 

«* Has thee finished it ?’’ asked the timid girl- ; the house. Guy overtook her on the little bridge. 
ish voice beside him. { “J beg your pardon,” he said, vainly trying 
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ta detain her. He noted how the sweet lips Immediately after breakfast, the next morning, 
quivered, however, and saw the hand, a moment ‘ the carriage was to take him to the depot. So 
after, raised to brush away the quietly-gathering i he rose early, in hopes to see Prue alone. All 
tears. ‘I should not have said it. Why, child, { night he had been thinking of her. ‘If she will 
are you crying ?”’ have such a worthless fellow as me,” he said, 

“<1 was so disappointed,’’ said Prue, still keep- { ‘‘she shall be my wife. Sweet innocent Prue!” 
ing her face averted. ‘‘I didn’t think thee would He found her in her favorite spot, by the side 
swear.” of the little river: and at once, as became his 

By this time they had reached the house, and } nature, told his story. 

Guy Carleton, unable to stand it any more, wentto; And Prue, with her shy brown eyes hidden 
his room, and did not appear until supper-time. ) against his heart, said very softly: 

“Lam going home to-morrow,” he said, with a3 = ‘‘I think I loved thee all along, friend Carleton. 
forced calmness, as he bade them all good-night. ; But—but,’’ she added, ‘‘thee knows I cannot 
Prue, who had been looking at his white face all} leave grandfather.” 
the evening, with sad remorseful eyes, turned very } But Guy would not take this for an answer, 
pale and faint. and, at breakfast, addressed the old man directly. 

“JT wish thee would stay longer,’ said Mr. ‘Mr. Rutherford,” he said, ‘‘how soon may I 
Rutherford, in his genial way, ‘for I love thee claim my treasure ?”’ 
almost as a son. But thee will come again, next} ‘* Whenever thee thinks is right,’’ said the old 
summer ?”’ man, sadly. 

“Tf it be possible,’ Guy said, with a grave} ‘And will you come with us?” 
glance at Prue, who was standing so quietly by}  ‘‘ Oh, it doesn’t matter about me. I shall live 
the table. ‘‘ Good-night.”’ right on here. It won’t be for long, thee knows.’’ 

“Well, a month from now, then? 
I am too impatient to wait longer.’ 

‘Yes, my son, and God bless you, as 
you are true to her.” 

Very quiet, very pale, sat Prue while 
this conversation went on. But when 
they rose from the table, and the miller 
went sadly to his work, she followed 
Guy out into the hall, and laid her head 
against him. ‘‘Thee shouldn't have 
said that to grandfather,” she said ; 
and then, very timidly: «But thee 
knows I love thee?” 

‘Yes,’ he said, throwing his arms 
about her. “But why not speak to 
Mr. Rutherford ?”’ 

‘It seems—it seems that we must 
pert,” she faltered. «I cannot marry 
thee, for grandpa could not live with— 
out me, in spite of all he says.” 

‘“‘And you will give me up for him ?'” 
he asked, half in anger, half in despair_ 

“T must,” she said, simply. 

And though he begged and prayed 
her, she would not be moved. Finally- 
his anger got the better of everything 
else. ‘Then you do not love me,”” he 
said. ‘It is only one more woman 
who is selfish and heartless.’’ And so 
he flung himself away. 

And now began, for Prue, days and 
weeks and months of silent sorrow, 
that paled her cheek, and took the lus— 
tre from her eyes, and almost brought 
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her to a bed of sickness. But she struggled{ ‘I never knewa better nurse,” said old Doctor 
bravely against it, and though for hours she } Powers, to his chief-assistant. ‘But I wonder 
would sit, when not observed, with her hands } what brings her here? She has a history. How 
clasped on her lap, looking vaguely into vacancy, { beautiful she would be in any dress but that 
she never uttered a word of complaint; and, ; simple one she wears, that is almost Quaker-like 
when others were by, she always strove to be jin its style, and would be wholly Guakersiike if 
cheerful. Meantime, the white-haired miller, } it was drab instead of black.’’ 
seemed to grow feebler with each month. At last, “T think she is, or was, a Quaker,’ said his 
ome evening, as he sat beside the fire, with his { assistant; ‘‘for I have heard her, once or twice, 
little grandanghter on a low stool at his feet, } use the ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ as if unconsciously.” 
he said, smoothing the brown hair tenderly: «Well, whatever she is, she is a good Christian 
“Guy told me, little one, before he went, what } woman,” replied Doctor Powers. ‘I wish there 
you did. He was very angry, too; but unjustly, } were more so.’’ For the veteran surgeon was 
as thee knows. Bless thee for staying with the } not only a bachelor, but an obstinate misogynist. 
old man, darling. It will not be for long, though. Prue had been a nurse about three months, 
There, don’t cry. I did not mean to make thee ; when a great battle suddenly taxed the hospital 
sad.”” And again he stroked the fair hair. to its utmost capacity. Worn out for want of 
Deeper and deeper grew the twilight; brighter { sleep, she was finally going to her room, one day, 
and brighter the fire-gleams danced over the } for an hour’s repose, when she saw a new patient 
room; and when Dorothy came in with the can- ; being brought in, on a stretcher, and paused to 
dies, they were both asleep, the old man and his { let the bearers pass. 
grandchild. But his, alas! was the sleep that The eyes of the wounded man were closed, as 
* knows no waking.” if in a deep stupor; but Prue would have known 
Nearly a year had passed since Guy had come; that face anywhere. She staggered, and would 
to the old mill: summer was again at hand. The} have fallen if she had not leaned against the 
grass had long been green on the grave in the } wall, putting her hands out for a moment hope- 
meeting-house yard. The long mosses clung to} lessly. Doctor Powers himself was following the 
the great mill- wheel, which now revolved no bearers. He saw her agitation, and came oup to 
longer: and the old house ia more quiet every } her kindly. 
day. “Yes; a very bad case, as you see,” he said. 
In all this time, no word had come from Guy; 3 ‘‘ But it ought not to affect you so. Your nerves 
and Prue, who at first had half expected to hear | sre giving way from overwork. If I don’t take 
from him, had long ago given up all hope. ‘He ‘care, I shall lose my best nurse.” 
ought to have known,” she said, with tears that “Is—is—it really a very serious case?’ she 
she could not keep back, ‘that the truest, the } managed to stammer out. 
deepest love, is that which recognizes what is} ‘I am afraid it is; and he was one of the best 
duty: that which does right, whatever comes. } officers in the army—Captain Carleton. There 
One may love more than life, but not more than ; is to be an operation: and on the success of that 
what life is lived for. Iam glad, notwithstanding } depends his life. If I can find the ball, we may 
all—oh! so glad, therefore, that I staid by grand-{ save him yet. No,’’ thinking she.was, about to 
father. It may break my heart, but it was right.’’ § offer to assist, ‘‘I must be content with somebody 
Nevertheless, the tears began again to flow. less efficient: you are overworked, as I said. I 
Life for her seemed no longer to have any {am not, going to have your life on my hands.” 
purpose. ‘But there is one thing I can do,” Prue managed to reach her room, she hardly 
she said, at last. ‘I wonder I never thought of } knew how. Her brain was in a whirl. In the 
it before: I can be a hospital-nurse.” army, and she had never known! Risking his 
For those were the days of the great civil war, { life daily; perhaps doing it with anger at her 
when, on both sides in the conflict, thousands were } still in his heart. And now wounded, probably 
wounded during every battle, and when a battle } unto death. Oh! what should she do? What 
eccurred almost every month. So she shut up the } could she do? She stood by her little table, her 
farm, and putting off her distinctive Quaker ; hand resting on one eorner of it, utterly broken- 
dress, and assuming a plain black robe, so as to} hearted. At last her heroic nature asserted 
awaken no comment, offered herself to the service. } itself. . 
Her deft ways, her ready courage, her tenderness} ‘‘I cannot stay here while he is under the 
to the sick, soon made her a favorite with the } surgeon’s knife,” she said. ‘Doctor Powers 
medical-staff, and, before many months, she was } says I am his best nurse; and now, if ever, his 


virtually at the head of her department. best is wanted. I will go, in spite of him; ho 
Vov. LXXXV.—31. e 
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will not turn me out when I am once there. ,God } Prue, though she saw that everything was done 


give me strength to. go through with it.” 


: for him, did not appear personally until he was 


So she went. And when the great surgeon { declared, able to sit up; and even then, it was 


saw the resolution in her eye, he no longer 
opposed her wish. 
thing of the truth: for, after all, he had the 
heart of 1 woman, and was gifted with a strange 
insight in many matters. . 

We talk of the heroism of men in charging a 
battery, or going to the relief of a sinking ship. 
But what is this active heroism, when the very 
movement keeps up the cournge, to that calm 
quiet heroigm with which women assist in great 
emergencies, like that in-which Prue now found 
herself? Every incision of the surgeon’s knife 
was like a piece cut out of her own heart. 
Powerful anesthetics kept the sufferer insensible; 
but, nevertheless, she suffered all the same; and } 
the suffering, though the operation was not a 
long one, seemed to her to endure for an eternity. 

«There, he will do now,’ said Doctor Powers, 
at last. ‘We have had better luck than I 
thought we would have. He seems to have a 
good constitution, though much run down just! 
now; but I think he will pull through.” 

Oh, blessed words! Prue could have flung; 
her arms about the old man’s neck, and kissed | 
him, for very joy. Whether Guy ever forgave } 
her or not, he would live; and with that she, 
would: be’ content. Such is a woman's love. 

And he did live. Whether it was the prayers j 
of Prue, or the skill of the surgeon, or both, but 
Guy not only recovered, but recovered rapidly. 


only by accident that he discovered her presence. 


Perhaps he suspected some- } She had approached the bed, believing him asleep, 


when suddenly he woke, and recognized her at 
once. 

“Qh! my love, my love,” he cried, stretching 

out his arms towards her, ‘it was you, then, that 
I have been seeing all this while, in what I thought 
my delirium. Your step, your voice has haunted 
me. Can you forgive me? I shall never forgive 
myself. You were right, and I was wrong.” 
. Our story is done. What need to repeat the 
mutual explanations, the renewed exchange of 
vows? As soon as Guy was able to be removed, 
he and Prue were quietly married, and then went 
back, temporarily, to the old mill; “for I shall 
get well there sooner than anywhere else,” he 
said. 

By the time he was entirely recovered, peace 
had been declared, and both his and Prue’s con- 
nection with the army was at an end. Prue now 
reigus mistress at Carleton Place, and, though 
surrounded with every luxury, is still the same 
Prue as of old. . ; 

“Ah, my dear,” said her husband to her, only 
the other day, ‘but for you, I should probably 
have been only an idle dilettante, with no high or 
noble aims. It was you who first taught me 
that one may rightly love more than life, but 
not more than what life is lived for: it is that, 


after all, which brings the truest happineas.’” 


‘ 
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I rove her still—yes, worse than ever: 
Though five whole weeks since last we met’ 

Have come and gone. Ah! never, never 
My sixteenth love can I forget. 

Sixteenth and last—this flame’s immortal 
Since luckless fortune introduced 

Her to my gare, and eo cut short all 

4 My summer's calm at Buzzard’s Boost. 


" 


Oh, she was fair—so tall and graceful: 
Such lovely eyes, 80 arch a smile ! 
Her dress was comme-ti-faut and tasteful, 
Her bangs arranged in sweetest style. 
The way she sang my favorite ditty, 
This heart to bondage straight reduced. 
And yet she Hves—oh, dreadful pity! 
She lives—she lives at Buzzard’s Roost. . 


Oh, hideous name! Romance dispelling: 
To breathe it here I’ve not the face; 
For how absurd I'd feel a-telling, 
My sweetheart lives {n such a place. 


‘’ Mamma would curl her Hp disdainful, 
The girls would giggle, quite amused; 
Papa would grin—it’s really painful 
That she should dwell at Buzzard's Roost, 


Oh, odiovia name! Pust all refining; 
‘Wet dianket on love's ardor cast ! 
I'm really quite unwell with pining; 
My appetite is failing fast. 
Ma says my count'nance is dejected, 
My weight’s at loast two pounds reduced, 
She eays: “ My love, your heart's affectei.” 
That heart—'twas lust at Buzzard's Roost. 


In dulcet veree Td fain be singing, 

My love—her charms to listening fame. 
Fair Maid of—nay, my thoughts upwinging 
Fall clogged and weighted by that name. 

For Maids of Athens or Caatilia, 
Onc’s fettered muse might rise unloored ; 
But, gracious me! what could sound sillior 
Than odes to “ Maid of Buzzard's Roost? P 
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CONCLUDED FROM PaGE 413. 


CHAPTER IV. © °  } which would Have left me ample time to cook for 

I roox her into the parlor, and-took her things, ;*em. But he was took down bed-sick, and they 
and then I excused myself by tellin’ her that I; had to come right onto us onexpected. 
should have to be out stendin te ‘things: for a) They was a-drivin’ up jest as Josiah got the 
spell, and went back to Josiah. a ' } etove-pipe up. They had to go right by the side 

And I whispered to him, snys Iz **She heerd ; of the house—right by the parlor-winders—to 
every word, Josiah Allen, and what will she mee ; get to the side of the barn, where they wanted to 
now about Wedlock’s Peaceful Repose?’ thrash ; and jest as they was a-goin’ by, one of 

“She won’t find much repose here to-day, and { the horses got down, and of all the yellin’ I ever 
I'll tell her that,” says be. «This house ee got {heord! Steve Yarden is rough on his horses— 
to be all torn down to get that stove start dretful rough; he yells at’em enough to raise the 

Says I: ‘Phere’ won't be nothin’ to do, only { roof. His thrashin’-mnachine is one of the kind 
to take off one side of the door-cnsin’. And I / where the horses walk up ‘ind look over the top. 
believe it can be moved without that.” {It is kinder skairful anyway, and it made it as 

“Oh! you believe! you believe! ‘You'd better bad again when you expected ‘to see the horse 
take hold, and lug and lift for two nourt, and ;fall out every minute. *' — 
then see.” . ' a Wal, that very horse fell ont of the machine 

Says I: «You hain’t becn here more than ten ; three times that day, and each time the yellin’ 
minutes, if you have that... And there,’’ says [, was such that-it skairt the author of Peaceful 
liftin’ up one end a little, 4¥see what anybody ; Repose and me almost to death. - 
can do who is calm. There; I have stirred it, The machine was in plain sight of the house, 
and now you can move it right along.” and every time we see’ that horse’s head come 

- ©Oh, you did it! I moved it myself.” a-mountin’ up on top of the machine, we expected 

Well, at last Josiah got the stove in. But then { that over it would go. |» ' | 
the stove-pipe wouldn’t go together; it wouldn’t; But though ft didn't foll out only threc times, 
seem to fit. He had marked the j'ints with {as I said, it kep’ us all stirred up and oneasy the 
chalk, and the marks had rubbed off, and he said ‘ hull of the time, expectin’ it. «| 
I had rubbed ’em out. : | And Steve Yarden kep’ a-yellin’ at his horses 

I was jest as innocent as 2 babe; but I didu’t ; all the time. There wasn't no comfort to be took 
dispute him much, for I see a little crack open in ; within @ mile of him. I was awfal sorry it hap- 
the parlor-door, and I knew the author of Wed- } pened so, on his ‘account. 
lock’s Peaceful Repose was a-listenin’. . ++ ¢ - Wal, I had to get dinner for hine men, besides 

But when he told me.for the third time that I i Josiah, and had to cook it all from the very 
rubbed ’em out a-purpose to make him trouble, ‘ beginnin’. If you'll believe it, F had to begin 
and that I had made a practice of rubbin’ ‘em out ; back to bread.. I hadn't any bread in the house, 
for years and years, why, then I had to correct ; ‘ ‘ put I had it a-isin’, and I got*two lonves ont by 
him on the: subjeet, and we had a little dialogue. ‘dinner-time. But I had to stir round lively, I 

I e’pose she ‘heerd it. But I can’t help it.’ can tell you, to make pies and cookies and fried 
Human nature ean't: bear only jest eo much, ‘ cakes, and cook meats ‘and vegetables of all kinds. 
especially when it has stoves a-dirtyin’ up the{ The author of Wediock’s Peaceful Repose came 
floor, and apple-sass on its mind, and onexpected ¢ out into the kitchen. '“I'told her she might if 
company, and no cookin’, end a ceenehiy -machine ‘ she wanted to, for I'seo'I wasn’t goin’ to have a 
a-comin’. at d i 4 minute’s time to: visit with her. 

I never knew a word about the ‘hrashin’ | She looked pretty soher and thoughtful, and I 
machine a-comih’ till about half an hour before. { didn’ ¢ know as she liked it; to think 1 couldn't’ 
Josiah wasn’t to blame, for he didn’t know it, ; do as I promised to do‘accordin’ to agreement, 
nuther. ; to hear her lecture, and an my hand up when 
‘\ Solomon Sowerby was a-goin’ to have ’em fust, ‘I differed from her. 
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But good land! I couldn't help it. I couldn't { no two of a kind. It was  cur'us time before 
get a minute's time to lift my hand up. I could 3 he come, and a wild time; but what must have 
have heard the lecture, but I couldn’t spare my 3 been the wildness and the cur’usness when there 
hands. And then Josiah would come a-rushin’ in } was, to put a small estimate on it, nearly a billion 
after one thing and another, actin’ more like a wild } of crazy-lookin’ rags scattered all round on the 
man than a Christian. For he was so wrought} fidor? But I kep’ calm. I have got giant self- 
up and excited by havin’ so much on his hands to 3 control, and I used every mite of it, every atom 
do, and the onexpectedness of it, that he couldn’t 3 of control I had by me, and kep’ calm.’ I see I 
help actin’ jest as he did act. I don’t believe; must; for I see that the author of Peaceful 
he could. And then Steve Yarden is enough to; Repose was pretty much used up. She looked 
distract a hermit, anyway. cur’ us—cur'user than the floor looked, and that 

Twice I had to drop everything, and find cloths ; is goin’ to the complete end of cur'usness and 
to do up the horse's legs, where he grazed ’em } metaphor. ; 
a-fallin’ out of the machine. And once I took} Wal, I tussled slong and got dinner ready. The 
my hands out of the pie-crust to find a piece of ; tin-peddler had te stay to dinner, of course. I 
old rope to tie up the harness. It seemed as if I } couldn’t turn him out jest at dinner-time. And 
left off every five minutes to wait on Josiah for sometimes I a’ most think that he delayed matters, 
sumthin’ that he wanted and couldn’t find, or } and towzled round amongst them rags jest a-pur- 
else to do sumthin’ for him that he couldn't do. } pose to belate himself, so he would have to satay 

Truly, it was a wild and tejustime. But 1 kep’ ’todinner. But he only made thirteen—there was 
a firm hold of my principles, and didn’t groan— ; only twelve besides him. So I got along. 
not when anybody could hear me. I won't deny And I had a good dinner, and enough of it. 
that 1 did, out in the buttery, by myself, give a ¢ had to wait on the table, of course—that is, the 
groan or two, and a few rithes. But immediately, {tea and coffee. And I felt that a cup of good 





or a little after, I was calm again. strong tea would bea panacy. 1 was wore out and 
flustered, and I felt I needed a panacy to soothe. 
CHAPTER V. And I got the rest all waited on, and was jest 


Wat, worse things was a-comin’ onto me, } a-liftin’ my eup to my Mps—the cup that cheers 
though I didn’t know it. I owed a tin-peddler, } everybody, but don’t inebriate 'em—good strong 
and had been owin’ him for three weeks. 1 Japan tea, with cream in it. Oh, how good it 
owed him twenty-five pounds of paper-rags, for $ smelt! But I hadn’t fairly got it to my mouth, 
a new steamer. I had been expectin’ him for when I was called off sudden, before I had 
over three weeks, every day.- But of all the } drunk a drop; for the case demanded help at 
three hundred and sixty-five days in the year, } once. 
there wasn’t another day would satisfy him: Mrs. Sowerby had onexpected company come 
he had to come jest on that day—jest as I was } in, jest as they was a-settin’ down to the dinner- 
a-fryin’ my nut-cakes for dianer. table, and she hadn’t hardly anything for dinner ; 

I tried to put him off till another day. But sand the company was very genteel—a minister 
no: he said it was his last trip, and he must have § and a Justice of the Peaco—so she wanted to 
his rags. So I had to put by my work, and lug } borrow a loaf of bread and a pie. 
down my rag-bag. His steelyards was broke, } She isa good neighbor, and one that will put 
so he had to weigh ’em in the house. It was a } herself out for a neighborin’ female; and I went 
tejus job, for hoe was one of the particular kind, ? into the buttery, a’most on the run, to get ’em 
and had to look ’em all over before he weighed } for her: for the girl said they wanted to get ’em 
‘em, and pitch out every little piece of paper or {into the house and onto the table before Mr. 
full-cloth that he said wouldn’t make up into the i Sowerby came in with ’em from the horse-barn ; 
nicest kind of writin’-paper. And my steelyards for they knew that Mr. Sowerby would lead 'em 
was out of gear some way, so they wouldn’t 3 out to dinner the second they got into the house, 
weigh but five pounds at a time; and he was ‘and she didn’t want ’em to know she had to 
dretful particular to have ’em jest right by the : borrow. 
notch. I see the necessity for urgent haste, and the 

And he’d call on me to come and see jest how { trouble was that I hurried too much: in takin’ 
the steelyards stood every time. He was honest } down a pie, in my awful hurry, I tipped over a 
as the day: I haven't any doubt of it. But it; pan of milk, right onto my dress. It was up 
was tejus—it was fearful tejus. And excitin'— thigh, and J was right under the shelf, so about 
exoitin’, but not exhilaratin’—to have the floor ; three teacupfuls went down into my neck. But 
covered with rags of different shapes and sizes, the most went onto my dress—about five quarts, 
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I should judge, besides that that was.tricklin’} ‘Oh: says she, ‘‘it ain't no matter about 
down my back. - ;that. I—I—somelow I don't feel like rehearsin’ 
Wal, I started Serinthy Sowerby off with her ; it as it was.’ Says she: “1 guess I shall make 
ma’s pie and bread, and then wiped up the floor } some changes in it before I rehearse it again.” 
as well as I could; then F had to go and change; Says I: ‘You lay out to make a more mcan 
my clothes. I had to change ’em clear through ‘ thing of it—more mejum.”’ 
to my wrapper—for I was wet as sop: as wet a8 “Yes,” says she, in faint axents, “I am 
if I had been takin’ a milk-swim. | arthinkin’ of it.” 

Wal, the author of Wedlock’s Peaceful Repose «<Wal,’’ says I, cheerfully, as I'started for the 
was a-waitin’ for me to the table—the men had 3 buttery, with a pile of cups in one hand, the 
all got through, and gone out. She set right by i caster and pickle-dish in the other, and a pile of 
me, and had missed me; her eyes looked bigger { napkins under my arm, ‘I believe you'll like 


than ever, and more sad-like. ‘it as well again if you do. Anyway,” says I, as 
She said she was dretful sorry for me, and I ; 1 kicked away the cat, who was clawin’ my dress, 
believed her. and opened the door with my foot, both hands 


She asked me, in a awe-strucken tone, if I 3 bein’ full, ‘anyway, there will be as much again 


had such trials every day. And I told her “No, ; truth in it.” 
I didn’t.” I told her that things would run . 
along smooth and agreeable for days and days; CHAPTER VI. 
but when things got to happenin’, they would Wat, I went to work. violently, and in two 
happen right along for wecks sometimes—dretful ; hours’ time I had got my work pulled down 
eur’us. A hull batch of difficulties would rain }some. But I had to strain nearly every nerve 
down on anybody to once. Says I: ‘*You know ;in the effort. And I am afraid I didn’t use the 
Mr. Shakespeare says that ‘Sorrows never come 3 colporter jest exactly right, who come in when I 
a-spyin’ along as single fighters, but they come ; was right in the midst of puttin’ the ingregencics 
in hull battles of em,’ or words to that effect.”’ } into my tea-cake I didn’t enter so deep into the 
Says I, in reasonable axents: ‘‘ Mebby I'll have ; argument about the revised New Testament as I 
a= hulk lot of good things happen to me right ; should in easier and calmer times. I entered con- 
along, one after another—some dretful agreeable { siderable: I argued some with him, but I didn’t 
days, and easy.” get so engaged as mebby I had ought to. He acted 
Says she, in the same sad axents, and wonderin’: ; disappointed, and he didn’t stay and talk more'n 
“« Did you ever have another day in your hull } an hour and titree-quarters. He generally spends 
life as hard as this you are a-passin’ through?’ $ halfaday with us. He isa master-hand to talk. 
«+ Oh, yes,” says I; ‘lots of ’em—some worse ; Me’H make your brain fairly spin round, he talks 





ones. And,” says I, ‘the day has jest begun ; so fast, and handles such long cur’us words. He 
yet: I persume I shell have lots and lots of new { talked every minute, only when I was a-answerin’ 
things happen to me before night. Because, it is ; his questions.' 
jest as I tell you: when things get to happenin',; Wal, he had jest gone, the front-gate had jest 
there ain’t no tellin’ when they will ever. stop.” 3 clicked after him, when Mrs. Philander Dagget 
She groaned s low groan, and that is every { come into the back-door. 
word she said: only, after a little while, she}. She had her press-board in her hand, and a 
spoke up, and says: coat over hertarms, and | see in a minute that I 
“Yoa ain’t eatin’ a bit of dianee; it all got 3 had got anothertrial onto me. I see I had got to 
cold while you was a-changin’ your dress.” set her right. I got her a chair, and shé took off 
«Oh, wal,”’ says I, ‘I can get along someway ; { her sunbonnet and hung it over the back of her 
and I must hurry and get the table cleared off, ‘ chair, and set down, and then sho asked me if I 
anyway, and get to my.work again; for I have § could spend the time.to put in the sleeves of her 
got to do a lot of cookin’ this afternoon. It takes { husband’s coats She eaid there was sumthin’ 
a sight of ps and cakes to satisfy twelve or a} wrong about ‘em, but she didn’t know what. 
dozen men.’ She said: ‘‘She wouldn’t have bothered me 
80 I went to work vigorously again, But 1 3 that day, when I had so much work round, but 
says to her, says I: Philander had got to go to a funeral the next 
‘I feel bad to think I hain’t got no time to} day, and, must have bis coat. 
hear you rehearse your lecture; but you can see} I took it, and looked at it, and the minute I set 
jest how it is. You see, I hain’t had a minute's } my eyes on it, I seg what nailed it: I see she had 
time to-day. Mebby I will get a few minutes’ ; got the sleeves set in so the elbows come right in 
time before night. I will try to,” says I. front of his arms; and if he had wore it in that 


e 
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condition to the funeral, or anywhere else, he; and he had. brung down a hull lot of onexpected 
would have had to fold up his arms right } company—« hull load of ’em. 

acrost his back: there wasn’t no other possible; There was the Baptist minisier and his wife, 
way. and their three children, and the minister’s wife’s 

And then I turned tailoress and helped her out } sister-in-law from the: West—who was a-visitin’ 
of her trouble. I set the sleeves in proper, and } them—and the editor of the Augur’ses wife—she 
fixed the collar: she had got it set in a3 a ruffle. { was- related to-the visitor from:the West by 
I drawed it down smooth, where it ought to be, ; marriage—and three ef the twins. And old Miss 
and pinned it: and she went home feelin’ ee Minkley; she wae acquainted with the visitor's 
rate. 3 mother—used to go to school with her. 

I am very neighborly and helpful, and am j Wal, they had all come down to spend the 
called so. Jonesville would miss me if anything ; afternoon, and visit with oeier, and with me, and 
should happen. stay to supper. 

_ I have helped that woman a eight She is | The author of Peaceful Repose says to me— 
good willin’ critter; but she is apt to get things {and she looked pale and skairt—she had heerd 
wroug—dretful apt. She made her little boy's {every werd that Josiah dad said, and she was 
pantaloons once, wrong side before, so it would § dretful skairt and sliocked—not knowin’ the ways 
seem that he would have to set down from the { of men,.amd not understandin’ that in two hours’ 
front side, or else stand up. «: time he-would be jest as good as pie—effectionate, 

And twice she got her husband’e. pantaloons } and even spoony, if I would allow spoons: which 
sewed up, so there was'no way to get into’em } I will not, most of the time. 
only to crawl up into ’em. through the bottom of; Wal, she proposed that she should ride back 
the legs. But I have always made a practice of } with the livery-man. And though [ urged her to 


4 
rippin’ and bastin’, as settin' her right, jest as ; sta night, I couldn’t urge her so hard as I 





I did this time. 7 ede would otherwise: for, by that time, the head of 
Wal, she hadn’t hardly got out of the back- {the procession of visitors had reached the door- 
door, when Josiah Allen come in, in awful dis- } step, and I. had to meet em with smiles. 
tress: he had gota thorn.in his: foot, He had} I smiled some; I thought I must. But they 
put on an old pair of boots, ahd there was a hole } was cur'us smiles—very strange-lookin’ smiles— 
in the side of one of em; amd it pained. him dret- {sort of gloomy ones, and mournful-lookin’. I 
fully, and he wag jest as crazy as.a.loon for the { liave ‘lots of different smiles.that I keep by me 
time bein’, And he jumped round and pranced, } for different occasions—every woman has—and 
and kicked, and ordered me to také-a pin and get} this was one of my mournfullest and cur’ usest 
it out; apd..then acted mad as a hen at nw afl } ones. 
the time I was a-doin’ it—acted jest as if I was{. Wal, the author of Wedlock’s Peaceful and 
a-prickin’ him .@:purpose, : Perfect Repose insisted on goin’; and she went. 
He talked violent and mad; I tried | to sual And I. says to her, as she went down the steps, 
him down: I told: hick the euthor’ of Wedlock’s } ‘‘that if she would come down:some other day, 
Peaceful Repose would hear, him. when .I didn’t have quite ‘so: much work round, 
And he hollered back that “he didn’t care a} I would be as good as my word to her about 
cent who heerd him: he.was killed ;.fe shouldn’t } heerin’-her rehearse the lectare.’* 
live..to trouble oe ihr oat ‘pain kep’ But she said, as she hurried out to.the gate, 
ae lookin’ pale and wanes war again as she did 
when she come, if not wanner: 


up. 
Wal, ‘J thadn’ t. more’n oi his foot done up, 
when I see a.doyble team. stop in. front:of the}: ‘That she should make changes in it before 
house ;,and I peeked through: the winder, astd 1b} she ever rehearsed it again—deep changes.” 
see it was the livery:stable man, from Jonesville, } And I should dare persume to say that sho bas. 
roe fa ghd ee doe i BO ot o : 


ogirtin ROSE. 


Bes LULU “LYON. 





Bearriyre roae, with’ ieee cunt: poe Doar little rose, you are free from caro, 
Why do you linger in silence there: Your quict life is “short but sweot.” 
Wasting your scent and petals neat, ‘ Ah! many have wished to molder where 


Flinging them all on the desert air?’ , The sunbeams kiss the sod at your fect! 
4 e 


‘OUR DOUBTS ARE TRAITORS.’ 





BY LINA LEE. 





"tae moonlight falls softly on the sleeping | 


flowers; the musical splashing of the fountain is * 


faintly heard; a nightingale, swinging aloft ona 


swaying poplar, breaks out in a burst of heaven- } 
born melody. 

But fairer far, in Lionel Stanley’s eyes, is the 
beautiful woman by his side. 
is her low-toned laughter than the ripple of the 
fountain or the nightingale’s passionate song. 

“* Millicent,’ he says, eagerly, ‘can it indeed be 
true? Are you really beginning to care for me?” 

She smiles—such a bright arch smile! Some- 
how, it reminds one of sunlight dimpling on the 
ripples of a little brown babbling brook. 

«How often must I declare the truth of that 
simple fact, Sir Malcontent?” she cries, gayly. 

“Tf I could only be sure,” he sighs. “ But 
you are so changeful, darling—sometimes almost 
cold. And you have had such armies of lovers! 
It seems, sometimes, as if all this was too good to 
be true. Perhaps you will tell me to-night that 
you love me, and to-morrow— : 

“Let to-inorrow care for itself. You foolish 
mortal, will you never learn to take the goods 
the gods provide?” she cries, mockingly. ‘“ But 
here comes Sir John. So, for the present, adieu; 


and do try and cultivate a more cheerful frame of 


mind.” ; 

Then, with a gay little nod, she goes off on Sir 
John’s arm, and plunges once more into the whirl 
and stir of fhe crowded ball-room. 

Lioncl, left to himself, falls into a gloomy 
reverie, from which he is roused with a start by 
whe sound of voices from behind a bank of ferns 
near by. ; 


ARRAN 











Here the speakers move away, and Lionel loses 
: the rest. 

But he has heard enough. 

His heart is filled with bitter pain; for his 
idol is shattered: the woman to whom he has 
given the deepest and warmest love of his honest 


Sweeter far to him { soul is proven utterly false. 


With a low stifled moan, he turns his back on 
the light and beauty Around him, and strides 
away into the darkriess. 

It is the morning after the ball, and Milly is 
in the garden. She is singing: 

“Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow?” 

Suddenly she sees Lionel in the lane, and runs 
down the path to meet him. He has just sprung 
from his horse. 

What a picture she makes! Her cheeks are 
fanned to a delicate pink by the warm spring air; 
little stray curls of her fine hair blow about her 
face as she comes; her dainty white dress is 
caught up lightly in one dimpled hand; the other 
is full of great dewy roses; and her bright eyes 
are all aglow with youth and happiness. 

Poor Lion drinks in the radiant vision with 
gloomy eyes. ion ‘ 

He looks white and haggard: like a man just 
recovering from a severe illness. 

“Stop!” he cries, hoarsely, as she nears him, 
and is about to lay one hand. caressingly on his 


5 arm. 


Then, for the life of him, he cannot utter 
another word, but stands gazing at her in dumb 
heart-stricken misery. 

Milly shrinks back, and thé laughter dies out 


“Yes, Milly is very lovely; there is no deny- ; of her eyes. 


ing that,’ he hears a woman's voice saying; 


“but oh! such a shocking flirt. She bas broken 
more hearts already than you can count, though : 
she has only been out a few months. 


she is perfectly heartless.” 
«They say that young Lionel Stanley is bard- ! 
hit in that quarter,’’ puts in 8 masculine voice. 
“Ts he? 


And she } 
never seems to feel the least pity for her victims: ‘ do not be alarmed. 


Oh! poor fellow. He will suffer the : 
fate of them all, I fear—yes, I remember now 


“Why, Lioh,” she says, anxiously, what has 
happened 7 Why do you look so white and 
: strange?” es = 

“* You know why!’ he answers, bitterly. 


“ce No, 


It is nothing to cause you an 


| iustant’s pain; only one more victim driven to 


‘despair. I am a fool to be here now; but I 
could not go without seeing you once more, and 
for the last time.” 

‘The last time? What do you mean? Lionel, 


hearing her boasting of her success in that direc- } how can you?” she cries, with a little sob. 


tion. By-the-way, Major, did you hear that: 
story of her flirtation with Captain Granby, the : roughly. 


handsome—” 


“It is too late for such acting,” he answers, 
“‘T am no longer blind—no longer to 


bbe deceived by your specious arts.”’ 
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She grows very white, and sways backwards. 
But, before she can full, he has caught her in bis 


Then it all comes back to Dudley: the old story 
of young Stanley’s devotion to beautiful Millicent 


arms, and is kissing passionately her flower-like } Carleton, last season. 


face, her hair, her tiny hands. 
Then, with a mighty effort, he releases her: 


almost flings her from him; and without a back- } take it so hard, my boy! 


ward glance, leaps upon his horse, and rides 
madly away. 

She stands for 8 moment where he has left her, 
a dazed half-stunned look on her face, then falls 
heavily to the ground. 

And the poor forgotten roses lie at her feet. 
And the morning dew has all vanished from their 
dry parched petals, that already have begun to 
droop and fade, under the increasing warmth of 
the noonday sun. 

Months have passed. It is a cold blustering 
day in early March. Handsome Jack Dudley, 
lounging idly in the window of the club-room, 
frowns darkly, as he meditates on the unpleasant- 
ress of matters in general. 

On a sudden he starts up, and hastily leaves 
the room: a look of pleased surprise illuminating 
his hitherto gloomy countenance. 

Hurriedly putting on his hat, he makes his way 
toward a man who is sauntering slowly down the 
avenue. 

“Why, Lion, old fellow,’ he cries, gladly, 
‘¢where did you spring from?’ 

Lionel Stanley turns, and grasps the speaker’s 
hand cordially. 

“Jack Dudley, as I live! What are you doing 
in town at this time of the year, when the hunting 
is so good down in your shire ?”’ he says. 

‘<Oh, the same old story: that beastly lawsuit,"’ 
answers Jack, shaking his blonde head savagely. 

“Ig that not decided yet?’’ queries Lion. 
“But come: walk down with me, and tell me 
the news.” 

Nothing loth, Dudley complies, and the two 
saunter slowly on, meeting with many a glance 
of approval from passers-by: for Lionel, though 
much changed, is still a goodly fellow to look on, 
and they make a handsome pair. After all the 
choicest bits of gossip have been retailed for 
Stanley’s benefit, Jack says, suddenly: 

“Isn't it sad about poor Milly Carleton ?”’ 

“Sad? What do you mean?”’ stammers Lionel, 
breathlessly. 

“Haven't you heard? They say she has never 
recovered from that attack she had last summer; 
and, from last accounts, she is dying slowly.” 

“Dying?” 

The voice that repeats the word is so altered 


’ 








He says, contritely :- 
‘Lion, forgive me! I had forgotten. 
She may—”’ 

But he gets no further: for Lion, shaking off 
his detaining hand, rushes blindly away. 

He never stops till he is in a railway-carriage, 
flying along as fast as steam can carry him to his 
poor ill-used darling, as he now feels convinced 
that she is. 

“Dying! dying!” The horrible word seems to 
beat into his brain. It keeps time with the whirl- 
ing of the wheels. The shrill scream of the 
engine seems to echo it: 

“ Dying!’ 

He has loved her, and lost her; but, please 
heaven, he will see her once again. 

Meantime, in an invalid-room, far away, a fair 
girl, with her head in the lap of an older woman, 
is saying, faintly : 4 

“ Aunt Mercy!” 

“Well, my darling?” 

“Do you think he will come ?” 

‘My love, I cannot tell. But if our message 
reaches him, there is no doubt of it.’’ 

‘«Do you know, something seems to tell me he 
is not far off. Oh, if I could only see him once 
more before I die!’’ 

The words have a ring of passionate pain, that 
goes to gentle Aunt Mercy’s heart. 

“My poor Milly!’’ she murmurs, pityingly. 

Milly is now but the wan ghost of her former 
self. She rises, with a sigh, and takes a seat in 
a great cushioned chair by the western window, 
where she can watch the pale spring sunlight 
shining on the distant hills. 

After awhile, her eyes close, and Aunt Mercy, 
glancing at her, thinks she is asleep, and rising, 
softly leaves the room. 

An hour passes. 

Still Milly sleeps on, smiling now and then, as 
if her dreams are pleasant. 

Suddenly, the door is pushed open, and some 
one comes in with a faltering step. At sight of 
the fragile figure in the great chair, he utters a 
low cry, and crosses the room in two strides. 
and Milly wakes to find the face she has dreamed 
of bending over her, in an agony of pity and 
grief. 

“Lion,” she says, softly, “you have come? 
Oh, my dear,” she goes on, ‘‘I have so longed to 
see you, to ask you to forgive me. Hush! let me 


Don't 


that Jack starts, and turning, sees Lion, with a / say my say now—indeed, you misjudged me, dear! 


face from which all vestige of color has vanished, 
gazing at him with a look of blank horror. 


It is true, I was changeful and capricious; but 
never to you. For the first time, I really lowed. 
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And,” with a sob, “I never knew how much I 
cared for you until I lost you.” 
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“ But you will get well for my sake ?’’ whispers 
Lion, tenderly, an hour later, after the story of 


“My love, my love! I’ve killed you!” he moans, ; their love had been gone over, again and again. 


drearily. 


4 


“1 will try,” she returns, with a happy smile, 


“No,” she says, with a tender little smile, “it } which itself is an augury of success. 
was just that I could not live without you. 1} We will leave them now to their new-found 
know all about it, Lion: how you overheard Lady } happiness, their now certain hopes. As We pause 


Stanton and the Major talking behind the ferns ; 
but you never stopped to think there might be a 
design in it all. Yes, it was meant for you to hear. 


ee Prec neve. 


fur a last glance at the pair,.the dying rays of the 
sunlight are lingering lovingly on Lionel’s blisa- 
\ ful face, and lighting with glory the weulth of her 


Lady Violet has always been an enemy of mine, : ‘ glorious hair; and the sound of distant wedding- 


and she knew you were there. 
trusted me a little more, dear.” 


You might have bells, 8 premonition of their own, falls softly on 


our ears. 
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BY GERTIE V. 


MACK. 





sHE. 


Ov course I went to the party, Belle; 
Sorry your culd should bave kept you here, 
I never enjoyed myself ao well— 
Hardly ever, I should suy, dear. 
I wore the loveliest costume there: 
Shell-pink satin, bepuffed and belaced, 
With faint blush-ruges in my hair” 
And on my bowum and at my waist. 


I looked my best, and was belle of the ball; 
And to crown my happiness, Guy was away. 
I love him; but thon, it’s not pleasant at all 
To be always watched by your fiancé: 
And I need some mischief now and then, 
To keep me steady awhile—don't you? 
But oh, these hunest and trustful men ! 
They think us in earnest in all we do, 


I saw the handsomest stranger there, 
And he seemed bewitched as svon as we met. 
How could I help it? And why should I care, 
If the dear silly fellow would fall in my net? 
Well, we waltzod and flirted, and all the while 
He lovked at me, and his soft dark eyes 
Had such a peculiar mysterious smile, 
8o full of a meaning he couldn’t disguise. 


I seemed so artless—I know I did; 
Bat I thought all the while of my looks and my clothes; 
And ob, the sparkle my eyelids hid 
When he likened me, think! to a damask-rose, 
He hinted of trouble; I pitied the man; 
Bat I couldn't help wondering what it was, 
And I wanted to ask him, wretch that Iam, 
Was the thing financial—just like pa's? 


I Ifke to hear him quote Byron and sigh, 
It seems 80 nico and romantic and funny ; 
But of conrse I'd rather be married to Guy, 
‘With his dear good heart and his heaps of money. 
He wanted to call, and what could I say? 
When Guy is gone, it is only fair 
That I should amuse myself as I may. : 
What dress do you think I bad better wear? 


. HE. : 

Good-morning! And how are you, Cousin Belle? 

I see you are lovking better to-day. 
The party? Oh, yes; it went off quite well, 

And I “made a mash," as you girls would say. 
A guy little flirt, got up for a show,’ 

With the softest eyes, full of tender confessiuns, 
And a heart like a turtle’s egy, you know, © 

Always ready to take and to lose impressions, 


She was struck by my dreamy romantic style, 
And a little poetry settled the cuse. 
Really, I couldn't suppréss a smile 
At the admiration in her fuce. 
T hinted at some mysterious woo— 
*Twas that cursed corn that hart once more; 
Bat of course I couldn't tell her so, 
And oh, the pitying louk ahe wore! 


I spoke at length of my lonely lot, 

And of kindred souls, and all such stuff; 
And if I had proposed on that very spot, 

I think she'd have taken it kindly enough, 
I honor and love true womanhvod ; 

But if girls will make theinselves so cheap, 
Ridicule, scorn, and jestings rude, 

Are the burvest thoy niust expect to reap. 


Her name? Lenoir—Miss Carrie Lenoir. 
Your intimate friend, Belle? Is she, though? 
And sho called this morning? I wonder what for? 
Porhaps to talk of her latest beau. 
Engaged for more than a year? Tho deuce! 
Well, I pity her luckless flancé. 
And so she thought I would be of use, 
To dance attendance while he was away! 


And the follow's so rich! My charms would prove 
Of little avail against such odds. 

But she means to amnee herself with my love, 
Though she rather pitics me—ch, yo gods, 

Uf that ian't the coolest thing of all! 
‘Diamond, diamond cut," indeed ! 

‘Well, I'll own to you, Belle, since I went to that ball, 
That women aro riddles hard to read. 


A BITTER EXPERIENCE. 





BY FRANK LES BENEDIQT. 





I was hurrying home as fast as I could. I{ With the few hundreds which we actually 
was cold, and tired, aud hungry: and well I; chanced to have, we went away to New York. 
might be all three, cousidering the weather, the } One is not easily crushed at eighteen: and, grief- 
long and useless tramp 1 had taken, and the fact } stricken as I was, the very exigency of the case 
that my breakfast had consisted of a piece of; forced me into activity. But my mother, never 
dry bread. strong, broke down entirely, and became a hope- 

But there was something worse than the chill i less invalid. After all, this was merciful—yes, 
of the autumn day, freezing the very marrow of ; even when the change first became perceptible to 
my bones—something that brought a mental ache, ; me, I could feel that it was a mercy: for her 
that dcadened (physical weariness, and woke a ; mind ghared the weukness of her body, and she 
gnawing anxicty in heart and soul—something | realized only vaguely the troubles which had 
compared to which bodily needs were as nothing: ‘ befallen us. Provided I was in her sight, she 
and that was despair—hopeless, utter despair. was cheerful and at rest; but she needed my 

A girl barely twenty years old; delicately ; constant presence and care. Of course, the 
reared; carefully educated; flung suddenly from : ; necessity for remaining with her restricted me 
luxury into privation—privation: that shut closer } i greatly i in my efforts to find work; but I managed 
and cluser about me—till now I stood face to face i for awhile to turn my talent for painting, and 
with actual want, in the great city's streets. I { other accomplishments, to use. In spite of every- 
did not even know where to lay my head that, thing, our store of money dwindled rapidly, 
night, unless the landlady—who had warned me : however ; but, thank heaven, it held out till my 


s 


that she had already disposed of my room—inight mother died, so that I was able to furnish my 
be prevailed upon, for charity's sake, to give‘ darling with the comforts she required up to 
space in some garret for my misery and me. the very end, 

I had been born and brought up in Baltimore. She died some eight months ‘before the period 
My father—Walter Hastings—enjoyed the repu-~ of which I began to write, and I think the whole 
tation of being a very wealthy man. He un- 3 universe did not hold a human creature more 
doubtedly was so at one time; but a partner, in utterly desolate and alone than I. It would be 
whom he trusted blindly, had, by wild specula- ; useless to chronicle in detail my attempts to find 
tion, involved the firm in ways of which my occupation. It was the old, old story which has 
father knew nothing until too late. When ruin ; been lived and told so often, which is being acted 
came, the villain managed to escape, with plenty | daily under the world’s eyes, to which practically 
of means at his command, while mutters had; the world remains deaf and blind, and seems 
been so arranged that my father appeared solely ; likely so to do. : 
culpable. This, and the certainty of fuilure and { Several times I was on the eve of obtaining a 
disgrace, struck him with the suddenness of a } situation as governess, but at the last moment each 
thunderbolt, and, in-the frenzy of his despair, he } negotiation failed in turn. Once I was engaged 
shot himself. as companion; after I entered the house, the 

Without preparation, without even having had ; lady broke the agreement on learning that I was 
the slightest suspicion of any business-difliculties, ; Walter Hastings’s daughter; she even sent me 
this awful consummation was flung in upon my ; away with bitter reproaches for what she termed 
mother and myself. - While my father’s body lay ; my insolence and deceit. Iwas ready to take a 
in the house, an artfully-planned burglary robbed } position in a shop; but for each post that offered 
us of silver, jewels, and wearing-apparel to a large ; there were scores of trained applicants, in com- 
amount. Nor was this all: when the funeral was | parison with whom I, of course, stood no chanoe. 
over, and we were able to struggle back to the per- | Plain sewing I did get, but not much—and that 
ceptions of daily life, we learned that many peo-{ at starvation prices. My colors were exhausted, 
ple believed that my mother and I had gecreted } and I could buy no more—so painting was out of 
valuables, which we professed to have lost, and i the question. 
that we had ample funds, in spite of our denials, { Growing poorer, sinking lower day by day! 
at our disposal, beyond the reach of creditors. The morning came when 1 was forced to seek 
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assistance—yes, to beg! I went, in turn, to sev- § Broadway, and walked rapidly towards Bleecker 
eral wealthy ladies of well-known philanthropic ; Street, excitement giving me temporary strength. 
fame, beseeching employment. But none of them Shelter—food—I could have both. I was near 
believed my tale. I had a room in‘a house on { the goal I had started in search of, before any 
Third Street. The woman who kept it was poor, { reflection beyond this struck my absorbed senses. 
and struggled hard to make both ends meet. 3 Suddenly something in my soul called out to know 
She was not by nature hard ér unkind; but the } what I was doing, and I stopped short with a hor- 
exigencies of life had dulled her’ sensibilities: ¢ rible feeling of guilt, then fled along Washington 
then she had children; and her landlord claimed Place, fairly expecting to hear the crowd proclaim 
his rent at the exact moment it was due. 3 owed! mea thief. I was close to the Parade Ground, 
her thirty dollars. She could wait no longer; I { befure I could summon resolution to pause. There 
had left the house, that mete. to essay one } I stopped, and: argued the case with my souk— 
last effort. It had fuiled. : or, more correctly, I: went over the arguments 
I walked mechanically up Beate, past the | which some power, extrancous to my own person- 
street in which I had been living. It was ugeless ¢ ality, seemed offering with lightning-like rapidity, 
to go to the house; 'I must wander about all day. f determined to steady my will aguinst the doubt 
Perhaps, if I went back after nightfall, my land- ( which had struck it. : 
lady would not have the heart to drive me from 3 * Advertise the ring, so that its owner might 
her door. z ; claim it? I had no money to pay for the adver- 
The clocks had struck noon not long before. I / tisement. Wait till the loser proclaimed a reward 
had been on foot for hours, and was atraid that I‘ ‘ for its restoration? I should not be able to see a 
should fiint from weakness if I did not rest. I} newspaper. I might starve with the ring in my’ 
determined to go to Union Square, and sit down on $ grasp—I might lose it: there was no dread too 
one of the benches, among tle shelterless tramps ; wild to torment me. In another moment my 
always collected there. Brilliant equipages dashed / course was clear. I fastened upon the clew,’and 
past me; richly-dreased ladies met me; the shops / did not falter. I would pawn the ring for forty 
displayed their costly treasures; and amid the { dollars, pay my landlady, advertise for the owner, 
rush and swirl of life I walked on. I was pass- ‘ ; tell what I had done, and what drove me to it. 
ing Stewart’s, when I stepped aside to avoid a; OnI flew. I gained Bleecker Street, reached the 
lady and gentleman'who had just descended the } evitrance-to a pawnbroker’s shop, and hurried 
steps, and were hastening towards their carringe. } up the narrow staircase. On the first landing, a 
I dropped a little satchel, which contained the § door led into a front room, which was the general 
crust I had saved from my meagre breakfast. 1 i office. Another door gave entrance to a sort of 
stooped to pick it up, and as I did so I saw ; passage, in which those unfortunates of my sex 
something bright and shining lying on the pave- i whose neecs brought thém thither could transact 
ment. In another instant it was in my hand, ! their business with some approach to privacy. 








and I hurrying round the corner of the street. ; I opened that door, & little bell announcing my 
What I bad picked up was a diamond ring, set ; arrival. - The closet was dark enough, for all the 
in @ quaint old-fashioned manner; and [ was ; light it got came through a pane of dirty glass 
familiar enough with jewels to be certain that < set in the partition which separated it from the 
it contained real stones, worth’ several hundred : office. A man appeared from the outer room, just 
dollars. ~ ¢asTentered. His back was towards the light, so 
I might try to make the excuse that I went ‘ that I could not sec his face. I said, as com- 
temporarily mad, but I will not.. One iden seized ‘ posedly as I could speak: a 
me—took such entire possession of my faculties $ «7 want forty dollars on this ring—TI have heen 
that there was no room in my mind for any other: here before—you have my name and address— 
thought: it was, that retief from the terrible strait { Miriam Hastings—Third Strect.”’ 
in which I was placed was in my possession. I{ Then I stopped short. For a moment, I could 
need not fear being forced to spend the night in ‘not recall the number of the house in which I 
the strects, at the risk of arrest as a vagrant; ‘ had lived for months. 
and I could procure food—oh, heavens! what i What name did you say?’ he asked. and my 
wild craving for food seized me, as soon as I ‘ dizzy terror made his voice ring harsh and inquisi- 
realized the fact. : { torial in my startled ears. I sank mechanically 
I opened my satchel, eer the ring into it, : into 8 chair, gasping for breath. I repented what 
snatched the crust I had been saving,’ and! iI had said, and now the number of the house 
devoured it, regardless whether any passer- by | passed my lips before I was conscious that it had 
noticed me or not. Then I turned buck | into | ; reached my recollection. 
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Did he stare strangely at the ring—then at me 
—or was it my fancy? I could not decide; and 
in another moment, with some half-uttered words 
about exumiving the trinket, he went out and 
left me alone. It seemed to me that he was gone 
a long time. I remember trying to wonder if it 
could be possible he had suspicions; I could not. 
I could only think of something to eat—I was s0 
hungry—so hungry! 

The door opened wide again; he had left it 
partially ajar; I could see his face. It was not 
the pawnbroker, but a young man. If I had met 
him elsewhere, I would have said unhesitatingly 
that he was a gentleman. In that iustant’s gaze 
his features stamped themselves indelibly on my 
memory. : 

** You—you are not Mr. Macnara?”’ I faltered. 

“No; he is not in. But here are forty dollars, 
and this is the receipt.” He counted the notes 
down on a little table. I gathered them up, and 
thrust them aud the‘receipt into my satchel. He 
opened the door into the hall; and as I passed 
through, he said: 

“That was your real name and address?’ My 
heart beat so violently that I could not answer. 
I bowed my head, drawing my veil more closely 
over my fuce. Then he added: “I only asked 
because ladies sometimes make the mistake of 
giving fictitious ones. Good-morning.” 

I bowed again, and went downstairs. When 
I reached the vestibule, my factitious strength 
deserted me; I was so weak and faint that I 
could hardly stand. I stood for a few instants 
leaning against the wall; heard the door above 
me open and close: then I went out. 

I saw a restaurant for ladies on the other side of 
the street; I crossed over, entered it, and ordered 
food: some soup and meat and vegetables. I was 
like another person, by the time I had finished my 
meal. I started at once for home. My brain was 
clear enough now: I could think—and thought 
was necessary. How was I to account to my 
landlady for having the money? Still worse, came 
the reflection: that if I had gone directly to her 
with the ring, she would have paid for advertising 
it, anW have sheltered me till I could obtain the 
reward. Then the rush and whirl in my head 
began ancw, and I could only wonder stupidly if 
I were really a thicf—if I should be arrested in 
the end. I must have walked on, all the while; 
for, before I knew it, I found myself at the house. 
1 still had the pass-key ; I opened the door, and 
went down into the front basement. The land- 
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“* What is the matter?” I asked. 

“‘You are so pale. What has happened?’ she 
‘asked; and for the moment I am sure there was 
‘nothing but womanly sympathy in her mind. 
; «Sit down; Ill get you some water.’ She 
| pushed me into a chair as she spoke. 

“Tam not ill,” I said; “it is good news: I 
can pay you; I have the money here.” 

She started back as if I had struck her; 
turned as pale as I could possibly have been; 
} and her worn care-lined countenance took on an 





¢ 





} expression of mingled loathing and pity. I 
‘ started up, crying: 
“You don’t think I stole the money? Qh, 


don’t say that!” 

‘* Maybe you might better have stolen it,” she 
muttered, sinking into a seat opposite me, and 
putting out her hand as if to warn me away. 

§ Some perception of ber meaning smote me. 
I was afraid I should die of shame before I could 
tell the truth. I fell at her feet. I told her the 
whole story. I heard myself cry, over and over: 
“Am Tathief? AmI?” | 

She was weeping. She clasped her two arms 
about me, saying: 

‘No, no. Anybody would have done what you 
did. You can easily restore the ring to its owner. 
You shan’t even be found out. I'll help you— 
I will!” 

Then I fainted; and when I came to my senses, 
she had laid me on the lounge, and was doing 
everything for my recovery, in her ordinary, 
composed, methodical fashion. She would not 
let me talk much: said I should share ber room, 
since she had none vacant; and, while she was 
speaking, her boy appeared, to say the agent was 
in the hall: he had come for money. 1 paid her 
the thirty dollars. With what she had already, 
it completed the rent; and, when she had finished 
her business, she came back. © 

She would not hear of my going out to insert 
the advertisement until I had slept. The children, 
with the exception of Eddie, were away at school. 
The room would ,be quiet, and, after a nap, I 
should feel strong again, she said. I did not 
think I could sleep, but I did; and it was late in 
the afternoon before I woke. 

Little Eddie was sitting by the window. He 
said his mother was busy upstairs. I put on my 
bonnet and shawl, bade him tell her that I had 
gone to the uptown Herald office, and would 


ae as soon as I could. 


It was nearly dusk when I got back; I was 


lady was sitting there, mending her boy’s socks. i somewhat relieved in my mind to know that my 
She looked up as I entered, and, as I pushed back : advertisement would appear in the morning; but 
my veil, uttered a cry, dropped her work, and ‘I was still miserable enough, though unable to 
came towards me. decide whether I had done a wicked thing in 
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pewning the ring or not. Mrs. Denton had been 
crying again, I could see. She was silent and 
preoccupied, but very kind to me. She insisted 
on my having supper with her and the children, 
and then I helped her put them to bed. 

We were sitting together, a little leter, in the 
front basement, when the postman’s whistle 
sounded outside. I opened the window. He 
handed in several letters. Mrs. Denton asked 
for whom they wore. I read the addresses, and 
saw my name on the last. ; 

*¢ Here is one for me,” | said, in surprise. 

“Some good news, maybe,” she answered. 
“Tl take the others upstairs while you read it.” 

I had no correspondents; had not advertised 
for a situation for more than a fortnight, and was 
puzzied at what it meant. I opened the letter, 
and read: 

“Will M. H.,"’ it said, ‘whose advertisement 
for position as governess or companion appeared 
several times in the Herald, during the month of 
August, please call, at her earliest convenience, 
oo Mrs. Lathrop, at the addrees given below?” 

I cannot describe what 1 felt. But I had 
endured so many disappointments, suffered so 
much, that I think I should have had no hope 
of any good accruing, had it not been for Mrs. 
Denton’s encouragement. ‘It was borne in upon 
her,” she said, ‘that my troubles were over.” 
I fell asleep with that soothing assurance sound- 
ing in my ear. She was equally confident the 
next morning. The larger part of my wardrobe 
had been disposed of; but I could still make a 
tolerably respectable appearance. Even at the 
cost of lacking food, I bad recognized the neces- 
sity for doing that, if I ever hoped for a situa- 
tion. 

As early as was reasonable, I set forth on my 
errand. I could not trust myself to harbor 
hopes; I fixed my mind on any trivial matter I 
could find; but, under every thought, the recol- 
lection of what I had done with the ring smarted 
tike a coal of fire at my heart. 

I reached the house. It was a stately mansion 
on Madison Avenue. I rang the bell, outwardly 
composed I think, but g@eeperate rather than 
courageous. I gave the colored waiter my card, 
on which I had written my errand, and was shown 
into a reception-room to wait. The morning jour- 
nals lay upon the table. I picked up the Herald, 
read my advertisement, and just below it saw 
announced the loss of that very ring, with a 
promise of s reward to any person who should 
return it to the office of Robert Earle, a real- 
estate broker, in one of the up-town streets. 

T had a paper and pencil in my pocket, and had 
just copied the address, when the door opened, 


“ever seen. 


and an elderly lady entered the room. Even at 
my first glance she impressed me as the loveliest 
and most winning woman of her age that I had 
Her hair was snow-white, but her 
black eyes were ag brilliant as at cightcen; her 
complexion was still fair and smooth, and her 
small figure was erect as a dart. She was such 
a dignified-looking little dame that I might have 
been afraid of her, but for that sweet pathetic 
smile, and for the melody of the low voice with 
which she now greeted me so graciously. 

We talked for a few moments, then she said: 

“T bad cut out your advertisement while in 
the country. I remembered it yesterday, hav- 
ing been disappointed in several quarters. I am 
rather a solitary old woman, and I wish a com- 
panion. I like young people; I am passionately 
fond of music; I am insatiable, too, in the matter 
of having French novels and Italian poctry read 
to me. I want the society of @ lady of whom I 
can really make a companion. I don’t keep a 
poodle, and I’m not very bad-tempered,’’ with a 
pleasant home-like laugh, 80 Pm not like an 
old woman in a novel.” °"" ' : 

Presently I was seated ft'the piano to exhibit 
my skill, and I speedily forgot everything in the 
entrancing delight whic’ Playing Chopin's music 
always caused me. I mu add that I had been 
able to keep in practice through the kindness of 
an old musical professor, who occupied a room in 
Mrs. Denton’s house, and had allowed me the use 
of his instrument. 

Mrs. Lathrop was pleased. I saw by her criti- 
cisms that she understood what she was talking 
about. I read to her in French and Italian, both 
of which languages had been as familiar to me, 
from childhood, as my own. 

But in spite of her encomiums, I had no hope, 
when she came to ask for a reference; for I had 
none at hand to give. I said, abruptly: “I 
can only give you a written reference—that of 
Mr. Hugh Lindley—he is now in Europe; you 
probably don’t know him.’”’ 

“Ah, but I do know him,” she answered, sit- 
ting down on the sofa by me, and taking my band 
in here. ‘I want to ask you a question. Are 
you from Baltimore?’ a 

The crisis had come. There could be only one 
ending. When she heard my father’s name, 
our interview would elose, as all others, at that 
announcement, had closed. 

“I am Walter Hastings’s daughter,” I said, 
trying to draw my hand away as I spoke. 

But she kept it held fast, and said, gently : 

“<T was sure of it. I used to know your father 
slightly. You remind me of him. My dear, I 
always believed hing fe be a very unfortunate 
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deeply-injured man. Will you come and live: 1 packod my slender wardrobe, and meantime 
with me?” ‘consulted with the landlady ag to how I should 

I could not cry, though I would have given ° get the ring to the place designated in the adver 
worlds to do it. She beld my hand. and talked tisement. We decided that Eddie should run for 
on. She wanted me to come to her that very day. a hack, and before going to Mra..Lathrop’s house 
I tried to speak: to tell her about the ring; but I, I should drive to Mr. Karle’s office. Eddie was 
could not. Much as I longed to, the words would ‘ to accompany me as A tee as there, and leave the 
not frame themselves. I only sat still, with my { package. 
lips woving in a vain attempt to articulate, shak- I put the ring in a box, and sealed it up; and 
ing like a leaf from. head to foot.. ; , the plan was ensily carried into execution. 

She detained me till past noon, doing most of? That night I slept as if I bad suddenly been 
the talking, though she managed, very delicately, ; transplanted to:a' new world. It was not uatil 
to lead me on to relate some details of the past ; the. cheerful evening had ended, and I alone in 
year. But I did not want to weary her. All, the luxurious nest provided for me, that I even 
the while, I was yearning to tell her my secret, ‘ remembered how strange it was for a woman of 
and I could not. The money! I must have the i Mrs. Lathrop’s age and experience, no matter 
money to redeem the ring! How could I ask? i how good-hearted, to take me go entirely on trust 
What could I say? as she had done. In spite of possessing Mr. 
y “1 don’t know, what you will think,” I burst { Lindley’s letter, I might easily have been an 
out at last. “‘I’ye a debt to settle. I must have } impostor—bave disappeared with her money. The 
forty dollars, if possible, this very day. Oh, 1; next few days, however, brought a reaction. I 
don’t know what—” felt singularly languid and disinclined to exertion. 

She checked. me, by ane her finger on my {1 slept badly, and had little appetite. Mentally 
lips; then went out of the room; and when she } and bodily, I was wretched. . I did not complain. 
returned, handed me.a gealed envelope, saying: ; Of course, Mrs. Lathrop could not know that this 

«Put that in your pocket, my dear. I’m such} was not my ordinary manner. At last, 1 wag 
a forgetful mortal, that #1 don’t band you the { forced to give in and go to bed, and allow a doctor 
first quarter's salary gow.and here, I might not} to be sent for. He said at once that my attack 
remember it at all.’ was in & measure malarial; but that I was 

Even my thanks sedated a so stiff, that I blushed suffering also from the reaction after prolonged 
with shame. I stammered something about the‘ mental worry and anxiety. Slight wonder,” 
state of my wardrobe. he added, when he heard my story, “after all 
_ “Easily remedied—very easily,” she said, { you have lived through.” . 
pleasantly. ‘‘Now I shall let you go, in te I have no words to decidbe Mrs. Lathrop’s 
that I may the sooner have you back.. Can you ‘ kindness, and that of the faithful old servants of 
be here by four o'clock? That’s right! I want , her bousehold. If I bad been her daugliter, I 
you to take a carriage home. You look tired. i could not have received more attention, or been 
Tell the man to come back for you a little before ; more petted. Sha spent a great deal of her time 
four, remember.” in my room, while I was confined in bed; but 

I would not let her send for a carriage, hoW- } Inckily, that lasted only a little while; though I 
ever. I got up to take my leave. Suddenly { was too weak to do more, even after I got heiter, 
my icy apathy broke up. I sobbed like a child. } than dress and move about. the chamber. I saw 
She soothed me into quiet.. But I went away } no one. But I heard about her visitors, and her 
without telling my, are it, would not be} grandson, Hugh,. who was evidently the joy and 
uttered. pride of her heart. He had been in Washington, 

I still had the sawnbickee 8 certifionte i in my ; she told me, and was preparing to go to Europe, 
pocket-book. I went to the place at once. Mr. {on business which would detain him there for. ‘ 
Macnara himself received me. He was perfectly several months. Mrs. Lathrop was very sorry I 
uningnisitive and indifferent. I opened the: ; could not see him, and he used to send me pleasant 
envelope to take out the money—there were a‘ ; Messages by her, She tiked so much about him, 
hundred and fifty dollars. : ea : that I almost.felt I knew him. — He sailed, finally, 

With the ring safe in my possession, I hurried ; ; before I wag able. to get.downetairs. My dear 
to Mrs. Denton’s, told her everything that had . protectress wes sorely. grieved at his departure, 
happened, and received her warm congratulations. | though she was good enough to say that my 

‘sI’'m not a bit surprised,’ she said. ‘I told : society would be a great comfort to her during 
you it was borne in upon me that you’d got to : his absence. 
the end of your troubles,” , _ \ } When I had recovered, I tried my best to fulfil: 
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my duties, to show my gratitude and appreciation 
of the kindness I received. But always there lay 
at my heart the load of that wretched secret, and 
always I regretted more bitterly that I had not 
told it frankly the first morning. I gulered the 
house. Cee eS 

Soon after my recovery, I received a note from 
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I closed. the egcritoire, and dispatched the mes- 
senger with the papers. Then my conscience and 
I waged o gore battle. It was near dinner-time 
when Mrs. Lathrop returned. Up to the moment 
when we met, I thought I should have the cour- 
age to tell her. But 1 went to bed with my secret 
unuttered. Two weeks elapsed. The secret was 


Mrs. Denton. She had been aided by kind friends $ still lying like a leaden weight on my conscience. 


to procure another house, and she was really 
prospering, of which I was glad indeed. The 


life I led was uneventful, but oh! so quiet and ; Days. before’ the, time appointed, 


happy, save for that one care. We drove, out 


; News had come to Mrs, Lathrop, meantime, that 
she might expect her grandson in another week. 
however, he 


arrived. ,He bad purposely misled her, so that 


daily ; walked when it ,was pleasant; went to {she need not worry over his voyage. 


theatres and the opera; and had pleasant parties 
at home. 
as she did: 
relative. A : 

I had been under that hospitable roof for 
nearly three months, and had gradually lulled my 
conscience into a sort of compromise, which left 
me something more like peace. I did not intend 
always to conceal my sin from my friend. I 
determined that sometime I would make a full 
confession to her. But I still put it off. . 

One day, she had gone to visit her lawyer at. his 
office. She did not need me, and as I had a slight 
cold, she would not-hear of my leaving the house. 
I occupied myself in writing some letters for her; 
among them, one to ber grandson, as had happened 
very frequeutly. Indeed, he had written and 
thanked me. personally for my cape and attention 
to his grandmother, and had begged me to keep 
him informed of the exact state of her health. 
His letters were always charming. I tried to 
render mine as interesting as possible in return ; 
and Mrs. Lathrop used to pay me 4 great many 
compliments on them, and would often read to 
me Hugh’s commendations on them, till I told 
her that 1 should become as vain as a peacock 
very soon. 


that is, as if I were her youthful 


Well, as I sat writing in the library, the butler 3 give way. 


. Thad been out in the carriage to do some shop- 


All Mrs. Lathrop’s visitors treated me $ ping for her, and to visit a hospital in which she 


was interested. On my return, I went directly 
up to her dressing-room, and heard her call, in 
answer to my knock: : 

“Don’t stand there tapping like Poe’ . raven, 
my precious child, but come in—come in.’ 

I opened the door. As 1 crossed the threshold, 
I caught sight of a gentleman sitting by her. 

“ ere is Hugh!” she cricd. Who shall say 
that surprises are not delightful things? Miriam, 
come and shake hands with my boy. You don't 
need to have him introduced.” 

Indeed, I did not! He rose and moved towards 
me, with extended hands, saying, cordially : 

“T am so glad to mect you at lest, Miga 
Hastings; and I won't be treated as a stranger: 
for your letters make me feel that 1 know you 
well already.” — ; 

I was looking full in the fice of the man who 
had taken the ring from me in the pawnbroker’s 
shop; yet there was no more sign of recognition 
in his countenance than if we had never met. 

‘ E don’t know what I said. I know I talked 
and laughed; then got out of the room, on the 
plea of dressing for dinner—my brain was in a 
whirl. Even in my own chamber I dared not 
I remembered that my veil had been 


brought me a note from Mrs. Lathrop. The mes- ‘ partly over my face while I was in the shop. 


senger was waiting for the reply, she servant said. 
Mrs. Lathrop had forgotten some papers. I was 
to open her toilette-table drawer, in, which I 
would find the key to her escritoire; and in the 
pigeon-holes of that escritoire lay the documents 
she had need of. For once the orderly old lady 
was mistaken. The papers were not where she 
thought. I discovered them, howeveb, at Idngth; 
in a drawer; and beneath them Wy: : box, wee 
I recognized at a glance. 

Could I believe my eyes? I opened the box, 
and saw what I had feared. “There was the dia- 
mond ring which I had picked up in the street, 
and which had been the cause of all my past 
maonth's trouble! 


It was evident-that he had not recognized me. 
But by what chance had he been there at all? 

Reader, two months elapsed, and still I kept 
my secret; and always its burden grew heavier. 
The time came when I learned that my heart had 
gone out towards Hugh Lathrop as it had never 
done towards any man: and this consciousness 
added -toimy ttoable!. 

- How good he was to me—how gentle and kind! 


“$The dear old lady never seemed so happy as 


when we were together. I suppose that my 
manner changed when I learned whither the 
charm of his society had led me, and that I grew 
cold and stiff in manner; but he was not a man 


sto endure that in silence. 
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He came suddenly upon me, one evening, as I} see how easy it all was to manage, and what a 


sat alone in the twilight, and said, abruptly: mercy you found the ring.” 
‘Miriam — Miss Hastings—have I offended I believe I did lose my senses for a little. But 
you ?”’ his kisses soon brought them back. He cane 


“No, no,’ I exclaimed, frightened and ready {to me how he chanced to be in the shop: 
to ery. ‘Why should you think as What } behalf of a friend, whose jewels he wished 3 
have I done?”’ redeem. Macnara ‘had been called out, and, 
“Avoided me during the past few days,’’ he’ hearing the bell, he went in to say that the 
answered; ‘hurt me cruelly: for I love you with ) pawnbroker would be back soon; but, before he 
all my heart and soul.” could speak, I had stated my business and told 
He was on his knees beside me, kissing my} my name. _ 
hands, pouring out wild words that I shall a And when I had strength, he took me, tremb- 
; 





record here. ling and frightened, to Mrs. Lathrop’s room, 
I was near fainting. I pushed him away, calling out, as we entered: 
summoned my remaining strength, and cried 
out: She gave one glance at us, standing there, arm 
“TI am not fit: I am deceitful, untruthful, } in arm; then went nearer hysterics than I ever 
cowardly! Oh! it was I who found the ring—it } saw her before—or after: clapped her hands, 
was I who pawned it! Ah, I wonder that I am hugged us both, and cried, between tears and 
not dead of shame at deceiving Mrs. Lathrop so } laughter: 
long.” “At last! at last! My darling girl, I thought 
I tried to rise. I wanted to get out of his sight. } that stupid boy never would find courage to speak. 
But he held my hands fast; and, amid the whirl} He rode off on some hobby that you loved an 
in my brain, I heard him say, softly: unknown fiend, and that it was this which 
“My darling, you were not in the least bound} made you so often restless and melancholy. 
to tell. Anyway, it was not necessary, for we} Men are all such geese!” 
knew it all from the first. MreLindley had} AsI write, the diamond ring is on my hand ; 
written to grandmother, asking her to aid you.} I have been a happy, happy wife for a decade, 
We had tried vainly to find you. When you} and Hugh spoils me more and more. He says 
gave your name, that was enough. I followed! that grandma spoils our two little children s0 
you; saw Mrs. Denton while you had gone about } terribly, that he is obliged to do it in order to 
the advertisement; then we sent the note. You} keep the balance even. 


“Grandma, look here!” 























; LOST. 
BY CLABA B. HRPATH. 

Lost for the want of a little faith. Some that would have been wondrous fair 

Many a flower in quaint disguise, Wither and crumble away to dust. . 
Dying a painfal lingering death— 

Dying like hope in a woman's eyes. Lost fn Christian and heathen lands. 

. Many a noble generous aim 

Lost for the want of a little care. Lost for the want of a helping hand— 


Many a blossom of love and trust, Looking for succor that never came, 
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BY J. B. C. TAPPAR. 


Be a woman ne'er 80 bold Vulcan himself was cold 
Sho never ean . And Phoebus daa 
Without her fan, From Venus ran 

For 50 T'm told Till in the wold 

In writ of old, ‘Neath mossy mold 


Bewitch a man. She feund a fan. 


